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introduction 


| always took for granted that the best art was political and was 
revolutionary. It doesn't mean that art has an agenda or a politics 
to argue; it means the questions being raised were explorations 
into kinds of anarchy, kinds of change, identifying errors, flaws, 
vulnerabilities in systems. 


(Toni Morrison) 
a 


The South African writer Antjie Krog described meeting a nomadic 
desert poet in Senegal who described the role of poets in his culture. 
The job of the poet, he explained to her, is to remember where the 
water holes are. The survival of the whole group depends on a few 
water holes scattered around the desert. When his people forget where 
the water is, the poet can lead them to it. 

What an apt metaphor for the role of the artist in any culture. The 
water is the history, the memory, the juice, and the elixir of shared 
experience. I want to keep this notion in mind while examining the 
role of the artist in our present climate. 

My previous book of essays, A Director Prepares, detailed the process 
of preparation and groundwork for an artist. But preparation is only 
useful in relation to the ensuing action. This book is about action 
during times of difficulty, whether personal or political. 

Love is not a feeling. No matter how much you feel, love means 
nothing when unrelated to action. Love is action. In order to engage 
in effective action you must first find something that you value and 
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ur life. When you put your life “ai the 
e, that action will engender other values and 
he ice eee things happen. Eocene Keep 
oving and yet slow down simultaneously. In Latin this is known as 

fein lente, “make haste slowly.” Inside of this paradox, you make a 

make a space where growth and art can happen. Within the frame- 

work of art and theater you will find a special freedom and the space 
and time to explore complexities. It does not cost you anything, It 

costs you your life. . 

You cannot expect other people to create meaning for you. You 
cannot wait for someone else to define your life. You make meaning 
by forging it with your hands. It requires sweat and commitment. 
Working toward the creation of meaning is the point. It is action that 
forges the meaning and the significance of a life. 

And it is critical to have some direction and be clear about certain 
impossible goals that you are trying to achieve if you hope to achieve 
some of the possible goals. And you must be bold enough to specu- 

late, postulate and imagine on the basis of partial knowledge. At the 
same time you must remain open to the very strong possibility that 
in fact you are way off the mark. 

We are living in very particular times that demand a very specific 
kind of response. No matter the immensity of the obstacles—polit- 
ical, financial or spiritual—the one thing we cannot afford is inaction 
due to despair. 

In the immediate aftermath of 9/11, people in the United States 
awoke in a profound and palpable silence. In German the word 
Betroffenheit aptly describes the feeling. Simply translated, the word 
means shock, bewilderment, perplexity, or impact. The root of the word 
treffn “to meet” and betroffen is “to be met” and Betroffenheit is the state 
of having been met, stopped, struck, or perplexed. I see it as the shock 
of having been met, stopped abruptly in the face of a particular event. 

Don Saliers, a professor of theology at Emory University suggests 
that the silence that follows a violent event is similar in quality to the 
speechlessness of a powerful aesthetic experience. He describes a 


Space and a time engendered by the shock of the event where language 


ceases. We are left only with an aw. ne 
and the limits of what can areness of the limits of language 


be taken in. In this gap definitions disappear 
and certainty vanishes, Anything is Possible—any response, any action 


put it at the center of yo 
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or inaction. Nothing is prescribed. Nothing is certain. Everything is up 
for grabs. 

In the case of post-9/11, patriotism rushed in to fill the gap of 
this fertile and palpable silence. Patriotism served as a way to replace 
disorientation and Betroffenheit with certainty, And certainty, if taken to 
its extreme, always ends in violence. 

As it turns out, this manufactured certainty did, in fact, lead to 
violence and more violence. Self-perpetuating aggression became its 
Own raison d’étre and the battle is worldwide, ugly, and nearly impos- 
sible to stop. US. citizens were told that any criticism of the War on 
Terror was unpatriotic. And yet, the concept of an open society is 
based on the recognition that nobody is in possession of the ultimate 
truth. When one is in touch with the complexities, it is impossible to 
be certain. If we fail to recognize that we may be wrong, we can only 
undermine any action done in the world. 

The artist’s job is to stay alive and awake in the space between 
convictions and certainties. The truth in art exists in the tension 
between contrasting realities. You try to find shapes that embody 
current ambiguities and uncertainties. While resisting certainty, you try 
to be as lucid and exact as possible from the state of imbalance and 
uncertainty. You act from a direct experience of the environment. 

Significant political events always drop a lens between the environ- 
ment and the perceiver. Generations view the world according to the 
most dominant lens. The Great Depression, for example, permanently 
altered the way that vast numbers of Americans saw their own lives 
and fortunes. The McCarthy era produced insidious paranoia and a 
general suspicion about left-wing political convictions. The events of 
September 11th 2001 also changed the lens. For many, the event 
intensified the feeling of separation from the rest of the world. For 
others, the sense of isolation was replaced with an acute sensitivity to 
the globe’s interconnective tissues. If, as the Buddhists suggest, the art 
of life is the art of adjustment, then what are the necessary adjustments 
for artists working in the present climate? What needs to change in 
light of the new lens? How can we stay connected to our own culture 
and remember where the water is? How can we work in the theater 
within an atmosphere of fear and hostility and constantly attempt to 
reveal the water supply of our humanity? How can we nurture the 
necessary courage, energy, and expression in the face of adversity? 


I look to hist 
figure out how ¢ 
present environment. * 
lating encouragement } 
and gives me courage a0 
theater company an 

Leonard Bernstein, the c 
musician's res 
intense.” This is what I want to 
intense. Not just lo 

powerful. I look around at t 
steeped in an old-fashioned a 


want it strengthened, em 
the issues of our time. We need courage 
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cience, and aesthetics in order to 
functi ositively and effectively within the 
: pee: aad many practical ideas and stimu- 
mae on ae The research has been helpful 
aie in the day-to-day reality of running a 
irecti roductions. 
‘ ae et conductor, suggested that a 
‘olence should be to “make the music more 
nie do. I want to make the music more 
ud but also eloquent, expressive, magnetic, and 
he American theater, and I see it mostly 
esthetic and performed on weak knees. | 
boldened, wild, persuasive, and relevant to 
and a love of the art form. 


ory, literature, $ 


Powerful theatrical productions, brave writing, and ae me os 
galvanize and profoundly transform Spence about : ow 
the spectrum of life can be beyond daily survival. In a cu 7 w = 
daily human hopes have shrunk to the myriad opiates of self-centere 
satisfaction, art is more necessary and powerful than ever. 

Rather than the experience of life as a shard, art can unite and 
connect the strands of the universe. When you are in touch with art, 
borders vanish and the world opens up. Art can expand the defini- 
tions of what it means to be human. So if we agree to hold ourselves 
to higher standards and make more rigorous demands on ourselves, 
then we can say in our work, “We have asked ourselves these ques- 
tions and we are trying to answer them, and that effort earns us the 
right to ask you, the audience, to face these issues too.” Art demands 
action from the midst of living and makes a space where growth can 


happen. 


One day, particularly discouraged about the global environment, I 
asked my friend the playwright Charles L, Mee Jr, “How are we 
supposed to function in these difficult times? How can we contribute 
anything useful in this climate?” “Well,” he answered, “You have a 
choice of two possible directions. Either you convince yourself that 
these are terrible times and things will never get better and so you 
decide to give up, or, you choose to believe that there will be a better 


time in the 


and social 


tim 


future, If that is the case, your job in these dark political 


€s is to gather together everything you value and 
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become a transport bridge. Pack up what you cherish and carry it on 
your back to the future.” 

Near the end of the twentieth century, the Dalai Lama was asked if 
he would want to return to the earth in another century, even though 
it is certain that poverty, pollution, and overpopulation will make the 
planet a miserable environment to inhabit. “If I could be useful,” was 
his response. 

In a violent culture sidetracked by the attraction of fame, success, 
and individuality, this notion of being useful feels radical. Can art 
intend to be useful? Art is an exquisite and extravagant waste of time 
and space and a world complete unto itself. The product contains the 
process of engagement, struggle, and achievement that made it come 
to life. And yet the irony is that art is indeed useful in deep and 
enduring ways. 

The poet Joseph Brodsky describes art as the oxygen that might 
arrive when the last breath has been expended: 


A great writer is one who elongates the perspective of human 
sensibility, who shows a man at the end of his wits an opening, a 
pattern to follow... Art is not a better, but an alternative exis- 
tence; it is not an attempt to escape reality but the Opposite, an 
attempt to animate it. 


In the United States, we are the targets of mass distraction, We are the 

objects of constant flattery and manufactured desire. I believe that 

the only possible resistance to a culture of banality is quality. To me, 

the world often feels unjust, vicious, and even unbearable. And yet, I 

know that my development as a person is directly proportional to my 
capacity for discomfort. I see pain, destructive behavior, entropy, and 
suffering. I dislike the damaging behavior and blindness of the polit- 
ical sphere. I watch wars declared, social injustices that inhabit the 
streets of my hometown, and a planet in danger of pollution and 
genocide. I have to do something. My chosen field of action is the 
theater. 

In order to “make the music more intense,” you must first examine 
your intentions. If the motivation for action does not transcend the 
desire for fame and success, the quality of the results will be inferior. 
If your aim is intense engagement rather than self-aggrandizement, 
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aaa itment to it. 

the resul rocess contains the energy of your SS | 

gees gnize the pasic necessary ingredients. The classic recipe 
Next, reco 


for effective theater is threefold: 


1 you need something to say; 
2 you need technique; and 
3 you need passion. 


Like a milking stool, if one of the three legs is missing, the stool will] 
topple over and be ineffectual. It is as simple as that. | 

Each chapter in this book considers and examines tools for action— 
for making the music more intense: context, articulation, intention, 
attention, magnetism, attitude, content, and time. I hope that my 
thoughts and digressions are useful in the field of action. 


chapter 1 


context 


We are here, there, not here, not there, swirling like specks of 
dust, claiming for ourselves the rights of the universe. Being 
important, being nothing, being caught in lives of our own 
making that we never wanted. Breaking out, trying again, 
wondering why the past comes with us, wondering how to talk 
about the past at all. 


(Jeanette Winterson) 


o, 
~~ 


The crash of empty cardboard boxes falling off a shelf sounds differ- 
ently to a New Yorker on the day, week, or month post-9/11.The view 
of a skyscraper causes different associations before and after the brutal 
event. After that September morning, the lens through which these 
images and sounds were perceived had altered. The context shifted. 
Radio Play is the SITI Company staging of Orson Welles’s 1938 radio 
play War of the Worlds. Adapted from a story by H. G. Wells for radio by 
Howard Koch, War of the Worlds was first broadcast on the foggy fall 
evening of October 30, 1938, as a Halloween thriller, or as Orson 
Welles put it: “The Mercury Theatre’s own radio version of dressing 
up in a sheet and jumping out of a bush and saying ‘boo!’” Welles 
and his company Mercury Theatre on the Air unwittingly frightened 
millions of American listeners who took the transmission seriously 
and thought that Martians had actually invaded Earth. In the context 
of pre-World War II paranoia, the program terrified a nation. 
Thousands fled their homes in panic. In New York City, swarms of 
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citizens crowded the streets. In the town of 
the local water tower was pumped full of 
lievers fired at what they thought was a 


curious and frightened 
Grover’s Mill, New Jersey, 
buckshot as frightened be 


: chine. 
a mane as 000 season, SITI Company performed Radio Play 
uring 


; ‘ties across the United States. Staged in the 
ene Se ta tates toe studio, we wanted to suggest 
all of the terror of the invading Martians WITOUL UNITE OEY AP i 
effects. Audiences enjoyed the story and our austere approach to 

ing i d tour to fourteen cities across the United States was 
sae Pah en f September 2001. Then came 9/11. 
planned to begin in the middle of Sep th 
As the smoke lifted from downtown Manhattan, e —_ context 
transformed the meaning and affect of the play, bringing with ita 
new intimacy and relevance. The lens radically refocused the fiction. 
A number of venues around the country tried to cancel the engage- 
ment because the content was now too relevant and too close to their 
communities’ present anguish. Even though I managed to convince 
many theaters to keep their commitments, privately I also was worried. 
Several days after 9/11 we began pick-up rehearsals on East 
Fourth Street in the East Village for the Radio Play tour. The studio, 
belonging to New York Theatre Workshop, filled with smoke that 
wafted up from downtown. As the actors moved through the play, I 
heard the familiar lines in a new light: “Now the smoke’s spreading 
faster. It’s reached Times Square. People are trying to run away from 
it, but it’s no use. They're falling like flies... Now the smoke’s crossing 


context, through the new lens, the words touched raw emotions 
abrasively. 

What would our play mean to an audience through the lens of 
recent events? I wondered if the performance would be helpful or an 
irritant to the present pain. 

As it turned out, the tour was well received and did indeed feel 
useful. Audiences around the country seemed to crave being in a 
En ea aging communally through a fictional experience 
detect a se om present ambiguities, The identification of 
ea € comfort of being together joined with the rele- 

ent stuck a chord, They invariably wanted to linger afterwards 
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and talk. Radio Play touched more intimately upon the dark emotional 
spaces within the context of the present climate. The narrative took 
on new meaning and seemed to exercise a more useful and necessary 
role in the public arena. 

Semiotics, the study of signs, is useful in understanding the role of 
context. Semiotics examines how meaning is created and understood. 
Semioticians classify signs and sign systems in relation to how they 
are transmitted. Juxtaposition is one of the basic building blocks in 
the generation of signs. In visual language, juxtaposition of imagery 
contributes to the creation of context and meaning, 

When the Berlin Wall toppled in 1989, the world held its breath 
for a brief moment while the eastern bloc countries suspended polit- 
ical certainty and were suddenly free to choose their future. Western 
capitalism was not the inevitable solution to the abrupt lack of polit- 
ical authority. In a moment of mass wakefulness, people stood on the 
wall’s debris in a state of political, social, and emotional arrest. Anything 
was possible. 

I felt a similar potential in the betroffenheit—the sense of surprise, 
powerlessness, and grief after the horrors of 9/11. We awoke, looked 
around, shared compassion and a willingness to make necessary 
sacrifices. The doors swung wide open. 

Unfortunately, the vulnerable and soulful condition of shock in 
the fall of 2001 was quickly subsumed by patriotism. Rather than 
using the psychic arrest to identify a new sense of responsibility in 
the world, the U.S.A. entered Afghanistan and then Iraq. The perpetu- 
ation of violence with violence put an unfortunate stop to a 
significant look at who we are and our responsibility in the world. 
The new global context has not yet altered our lives as much as it 
needs to. Americans were not yet ready for catharsis. We have not 
made the necessary adjustments. But art can help us to do so. And it 
is not too late. 

In the post-9/11 context, essential life and death issues feel closer 
to us as we contemplate getting on a subway or an airplane. We seem 
to be undergoing a profound paradigm shift where religion, values, 
and meaning must be examined from fresh angles. 

Recently I directed Death and the Ploughman, a play written by Johannes 
von Saaz in Bohemia in 1401 during a paradigm shift in human 
history when the theretofore-accepted medieval sensibilities—faith, 
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" ssious hierarchy, and authority——were suddenly | | | 
the meaning sine ne to the start of the Renaissance. Since the high, with obvious enthusiasm for its message. The song resonated to 
called into question, reareiy 2004, we continue to tour nationally this audience in the framework of their very particular day-to-day 

ana i struggles, 

premiere of our produ eople want and need to see it. We found gg | 
and internationally oe th lay speaks directly to present ambi- At the end of the article, the reporter noted that a Broadway 
that in our current context the play the dark places of our collective producer had seen the production and was contemplating bringing it 


ight in 
es to pate : and universal but also timely. A man 
s CO 


7 childbirth. Bereft, he goes to Death and asks 
se profound assessment of why we 


intact for a commercial run in New York. 

I read the article, astonished at the American producer's lack of 
loses his beloved wi é imagination. He clearly understood nothing about context. Imagine an 
for recompense. What ensues is a ie audience in a commercial theater in New York City in the late 1990s 
live, what life is about, and why we a paid anead oierdiiuertn before the attack on the Twin Towers. This imported production would 

The words “Please give my love to Hic aes cin goin: have none of the meaning that it provided the Sarajevo audiences. 
the context of a casual meeting on a pre . Acciihed Tha eae One of the basic functions of art is what the Greeks named 
quite different when spoken by a person on ae catharsis. According to Aristotle, catharsis is a purifying and cleansing 


guities and manag’ 
psyche. The story 1 


in this case signifies the meaning of the words. pri eee of the emotions brought about through the evocation of intense fear 
semiotics, meaning is born when the signifier” (in this case, the and pity in an audience. The etymology of the word “catharsis” also 
circumstance) meets the “signified” (here, the words). suggests, ‘to shine light in dark places.” 

Try this experiment: close your eyes and imagine a young man Meaningful theater experiences do shine light in the dark places of 
holding a child in the middle of an empty field. Now mentally erase the soul. To engage catharsis it is necessary to be sensitive to where 
the image. Next, picture a semicircle of soldiers standing, guns the dark places are to be found at any particular moment. And this 
poised, in an open field. Again, clean the slate. Finally, put the two demands sensitivity to context. 
images together: visualize a semicircle of soldiers surrounding the The artist’s job is to get in touch with the dark places of the soul 
man and child in the middle of a field. The meaning has changed and then shed light there. Sharing the process with others is the 
radically simply by the juxtaposition of these disparate images. In the point. Within the context of our post-Cold War, post-9/ 1 I climate, 
language of semiotics, the man with the child might mean, or shedding light in newly fecund dark places is a valuable activity. The 


dark places of the soul that haunt our dreams are understandably 
matched by the tendency to shut out the issues with the busy work 
of the daylight hours. But without looking into those dark places, as 
Carl Jung suggested, we will lose touch with our essential humanity. 


signify, “family.” The soldiers signify “war.” When you put the two 
together, the signified and the signifier, you have created a “sign,” or 
meaning, with a much greater impact and complexity: “the tragedy 
and human cost of war.” 

During the worst hours of the Yugoslav conflict, a Bosnian produc- 


¢ 
tion of the American musical Hair became a popular draw in the ° 
es oe OF aes Bey night, cUnIRESS SHURE aos The spirit of liberty is the spirit that is not too certain that it is right. 
dangerous bombed-out streets to file into a damaged theater to expe- (Learned Hand) 
rience a Yugoslav adaptation of this 1960s anthem of a play. | 
In 1992, a reporter from the NewYork Times made the trip to Sarajevo _" 
- es the production and its extraordinary impact on audiences. 
€ described Ls 
ee is ai oe necessity for such a musical within the The truth does not exist as one thing; rather, it is a tension between 
ar-torn country. The song “Let the Sun Shine In” was opposites. The philosopher Hegel stated that all human development 


a particular highpoint of the show, People sang along, emotions 


| of opposites. He called this dynamic dialectic 


is driven by the aaa in the space between oppositions while 
It is the artist’s job @ fictional worlds from the extreme state of 
articulating compelling A context, in that it is always juxtaposed to 
this dialectical eneanie and time, further complicates the tensions 
a particular event in id never simple and rarely logical. It can be rife 
of opposites. Context 1 nd ee Al Eons tat We Geate a 


ene biguities. 
ee seems a oe relationship to the world and find wider 
net and conviction. Hearing the song “Let the Sun Shine In” 


within the complications of a war-torn oa made a certain crazy 
: ho experienced it. 

ss eerie Be nes and its success can be measured by 

the extent to which an audience can not only access that world but 

becomes engaged to the point where they understand something 

about themselves that they did not know before. 

The fictional world of a play usually differs from the context in 
which it is performed. Romeo and Juliet, for example, is set in Verona, Italy, 
but when first performed the context was Elizabethan England. The 
fictional world of Hair is New York in the hippie 1960s, but the context 
of the performance is Sarajevo during a war or Michigan in 2006. 

A consciousness of context will significantly impact your selection 
of themes, issues, and subject matter, as well as choice of venue and 
community. We always see the world around us through the current 
lens of our particular cultural and political moment. A lens is the 
focusing apparatus of a given circumstance. The lens magnifies certain 
aspects of the environment and obscures others. In late 2001 an 
entirely new lens replaced the previous one and redefined almost every 
aspect of life in the United States. 

The translation of page to stage is the translation of the logic of 
ideas and words into the logic of time and space. To imagine and 
then articulate the fictional world, or context, of the play is helpful to 
designers, producers, actors, public relations, and everyone involved 
in the PBOEESS. In what context does the play live? 
erent ‘ a) ‘a the present moment, try to imagine the 
a historical ec 7 ‘i ee best unfold. Is it the present? Is it 
Society? It is this fictional © Past Is it an imaginary country and 
context in which th Onal context that will inevitably meet the actual 

€ performance takes place, 
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A new play is different from 
The framework of a brand new 
which it is born. The task is pri 
be clearly heard and seen. Ther 
of a con 


one that has a performance history. 
play is the context of the world into 
marily to make sure that the play can 
€ is no need to create a context inside 
text. But because classic plays carry the baggage of their own 
histories, interior context becomes an issue. 

Two vital questions to ask in approaching a classic play: “What 
was the energy of the very first production?” and, “Who needs to 
perform this play now?” The original New York production of Hair, 
for example, channeled the revolutionary energy of the burgeoning 
peace and love movement of the 1960s. For Hair in Sarajevo, twenty- 
five years later, the actual context of the war-torn country engendered 
the energy and vitality that miraculously mirrored the first American 
version of the play. As for “who needs to perform this play?” it was 
clear in the Sarajevo production that the Bosnians needed to perform 
the play. No fictional underpinning was necessary to invoke up the 
original energy. 

To find answers to the two questions, I look at the context of the 
very first production as a key to finding a corresponding context in 
which the play might happen in the present climate. What follows 
are two examples. 

I directed Rodgers and Hammerstein’s South Pacific in 1984. Based 
on short stories by James Michner, the original musical South Pacific 
opened in 1949 when the United States was still reeling from the expe- 
rience of World War II. The framework of the musical, the issues, and 
the situations were well known to audiences of that time. These audi- 
ences responded with wild enthusiasm, partially due to the 
wonderful music and book and also because the work addressed the 
tension caused by the insecurities and hopes of the moment. 

But for me, the question was how to harness the original energy 
of the first production of South Pacific into the context of 1984. I asked 
myself, what does this musical mean in the contemporary climate? 
What is the significance of performing it at this time? Once I identi- 
fied the original force released in the birth of the musical, the 
question became how to channel that energy? 

As it happened, in 1984 the United States sent troops to Beirut 
and Granada. An international crisis ensued. What would happen, we 
asked, if our production of South Pacific were performed by the actors 
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14 pata alte for young war-damaged men 
as a graduation ann clinic could help these men and women 
and women? What 1 matic experiences in Beirut and Granada to 
who had suffered trau rican society? And what would it be like if, 
reintegrate back into Ame From the clinic, the clients of this clint: 


emony ath 
as a ae fae? The roles would be distributed based upon 
ae particular traumatic experience. For example, if a 
each in 


; : in the trenches, he would be 
young man had lost his . un ce aa Dane? See 
assigned to sing the oe ng. The act of performing would serve a 
essentially a male-bonding sO . a ae car 
therapeutic function. In our production, f 
who was then cast by the fictional clinic to perform one or more 
characters in the musical South Pacific as part of a graduation ceremony. 

The enthusiastic reception to South Pacific surpassed our expecta- 

tions. We spoke to contemporary audiences, and I wager that our 
production was also true to the spirit of Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
masterpiece. We changed nothing in the music, story, or characters, 
except for the fictional context in which the story unfolded. I believe 
that we managed in this way to harness something of the actual 
energy of the very first production. We did not imitate the appear- 
ance of the original but, through a careful examination of context, 
we found an useful container. 

I decided to direct Maxim Gorky’s The Lower Depths because I loved 
the ensemble nature of the piece and I was interested in its fictional 
context. The play takes place in prerevolutionary Russia in the middle 
of winter, which was then an environment of great poverty and 
struggle and where the characters could express love only through 
violence. The emotionality and the story drew me to it. I wanted to 
spend time with the play, learn from it, interact with it, and then 
share that journey with audiences, But the obstacles I faced were 
Particular. I had the opportunity to direct the play with undergradu- 
ates at New York University. How could these young actors tap into 
rin aes ‘ aia energy of the situations found in Gorky’s 
maturity belle. ones 7 pampered students find the necessary 
particular een ‘Tueity to embody such characters and their 

In ' 
punk pea eka during this time, a brutal skinhead 

‘ g hard-core rock clubs, slam dancing, 
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skin-piercing, and late-night carousing. Here, too, I found love 
expressed through violence. What if, | wondered, a group of skin- 
head punks found a copy of Maxim Gorky’s Lower Depths and became 
infatuated by it? What if they decided to act out the scenes on a 
deserted outdoor basketball court in the East Village during the winter 
months? What if each skinhead punk chose their favorite character 
and came dressed in what they imagined a prerevolutionary Russian/ 
East Village look might be? What would happen when they played 
out the situations within the play? 

And so, the actors played skinhead punks who enacted the play in 
search of a certain spiritual alchemy. Through the fictional contextu- 
alizing of this classic play, I believe that we found a spirit parallel to 
Gorky’s intentions. We entered through the back door in order to get 
to the front. 

Context can be misused. Benetton ads, for example, use shock 
images that have nothing to do with clothes in order to establish a 
brand. Emaciated African children, aborted fetuses, a dying Aids patient, 
and the blooded shirt of a dead Croat soldier make audiences stop in 
their tracks to pay attention to the name of the clothing company. 

Recently, Benetton released a billboard photo of a Catholic priest 
in full dress kissing a nun on the lips. “It was a joke, to show that the 
habit doesn’t make the priest,” says Luciano Benetton, the C.E.O. of 
the company. It was banned in Italy after Vatican protests but won the 
Eurobest Award in Britain. “Our photos have a fantastic effect on 
public opinion.” He said, “We wanted to probe emotions and stir 
debate, and we did.” 

In 1990, the director/choreographer Martha Clarke worked with 
writer Charles L. Mee Jr. on a production entitled Endangered Species 
until a dispute about the moral responsibility around contextual 
issues caused a rift. During the process, Clarke decided to include 
images of Auschwitz in the production. Mee insisted that the images 
be intersected by a certain textual responsibility toward the meaning 
of Auschwitz. This did not interest Clarke and so Mee and she agreed 
not to continue working together on the production. In the context 
of collaboration, it is vital that responsibility for the creation of 
meaning within an artistic framework is shared. 

Charles L. Mee Jr. wrote a play for SITI Company entitled bobrauschen- 
bergamerica inspired by the visual artist Robert Rauschenberg. We 
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and festivals in Europe doing a play about America on the 


-9/11 context. Suddenly 
eae é es American flag changed the meaning of the play to 


audiences everywhere. In the United States, the play _ experienced 
as a great relief from the stress of the times. The performances felt 
like celebrations. On the other hand, in France, in the context of the 
very left-wing intellectual theater at Bobigny, just outside of Paris, the 
event was fraught and difficult. French audiences watched the revela- 
tion of the set—an American flag in all its glory—and the subsequent 
high jinks of the performance. For them, it was painful and complex. 
I do not know if in this context the French saw the flag as a demon- 
stration of patriotism or as a critique of a nation. I do not know if 
their difficulty was in any way useful or meaningful. 

As we continue to tour bobrauschenbergamerica, I am hypersensitive to 
the shifting and clashing contexts that greet every performance. The 
international festival circuit, for example, is an odd artificial context 
created where cultures are on view and compared, and meanings 
become a fluid currency. And yet, I find the confusion of contexts 
positive and hopeful. The Japanese director Tadashi Suzuki once 
stated, “International cultural exchange is impossible—therefore we 
must try.” I agree with all my heart. The impossibility of seeing beyond 
one’s own cultural context is a political act in the world and has the 
potential to break down the rigid assumptions surrounding us. 

The charge of our times is to consider context, to consider the 
context in which we make theater now. Context can shift subtly or 
tip abruptly. Where are the dark places, the unexamined corridors of 
the soul now? What are we dreaming about at night but do not dare 
to think about during the day? . 


Chapter 2 
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Words are too awful an instrument for good and evil to be trifled 
with: they hold above all other external powers a dominion over 
thoughts. 

(William Wordsworth) 


o 
~~ 


One of the most radical things you can do in this culture of the 

inexact is to finish a sentence. Notice what a vibrant act in the world 

this can be. Feel the power of finishing a sentence. And yet, it is diffi- 
cult to complete a sentence. Worlds conspire against it. Listen to 
people speaking around you. Inarticulate people are not dangerous to 
any political or societal systems. Political agenda has conspired against 
a citizen’s ability to speak. Words are dangerous and they can be 
powerful. It takes effort and stubbornness to finish a sentence. 

But words can give access to what now may seem unattainable. 
Learn not only to use words but also to find your own words. Doors 
that seemed shut will open with the correct combination of words. 
Your own words may not arrive easily or immediately but eventually, 
with stubbornness and sweat, they will appear. 

Robert Brustein founded the Yale Repertory Theatre while running 
the Drama School at Yale University. Ten years later, invited by 
Harvard to establish a new theater and acting company in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Brustein approached the President of Harvard and 
described his wish to establish a school to train young theater artists 
in conjunction with the newly formed American Repertory Theatre. 
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t enthused. “We do not believe in art schools in 

eh dione Li ren eae SEE he said. Brustein left the meeting 
conjenchcn with Our VItversity, hile, he went back to the 
still determined to found a school. After a while, diethane 
President and said, “I want to found a conservatory for theater tr aining, 
Again, the President did not concur. “We do not sponser mae Vvato- 
ries,” he said. Brustein left but still was not ready to give up. Finally, 
he itined to the President and said, “I want to found an institute for 
advanced theater training.” This time, the President responded Posi- 
tively. “Yes, we do support institutes, This can happen.” And thus 
began the American Repertory Theatre Institute for Advanced Theatre 
Training. Robert Brustein persevered until he found the right words 
to access the kingdom. 

Words are powerful. Specific words and combinations of words 
are the keys that will unlock realms that seem closed off. Find your 
words that accurately describe what you are attempting. If you don’t 
find the right words at first, keep trying new ones. You will locate the 
keys that fit and unlock the door. Find the words that can communi- 
cate to others the feats that you are trying to realize. 

Perceived by the business-friendly government of the United 
States as consumers rather than citizens, we are not encouraged to 
speak. In fact, we are persuaded not to speak, because articulation 

Poses a threat to corporate interests, Public schools, when facing 
severe budget cuts, removed most departments of fine arts, music, 
theater, and language curricula. Government support for the arts is 
almost nonexistent, This has engendered a civilization which is not 
only afraid of artistic expression, but also one in which many 
consider artistic expression a subversive activity. In the commercial 
arena, language is dumbed down, commodified, and cheapened. 
What do “Think different,” “Just do it,” and “The real thing” really 
mean? Mostly we are encouraged to be happy solipsists, mired in the 


Because of this and for reasons of participation, survival. and resis- 

‘ance, it is important to learn how to articulate effectively and often. 
Articulation js expression, communication, speaking, pointing, 

verbalization, clarification, and €nunciation. Articulation is a stroke on 
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is the grammar of all €xpression and is it very difficult to do well. 
Articulation is the Opposite of doodling. Pablo Picasso said, “Creativity 


% 


The grace of human life is not to lack insecurities, but to turn 
them to good use. 
(Julius Novick) 
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cannot do that. How do you expect to manage that?” I wes furious, 
: ; , til later that evening, alone in 
but I contained the feeling. It wasn t until ee 

a motel room, that I realized that this particular anger would fue two 

entire productions! It is possible to channel the SAAWwae eg aa ee 

tion, and frustration into an act of creation. The frustrations ° living 
do 0k need to make you ill; rather, they can be transformed into the 
to articulate well. 

wae nee The nagging annoyances and frustrations, the 

aches and pains of living, can either eat you alive or you can use them 

to advantage. Aggravation and anger can be harnessed into useful energy 
in service of expression. The process is alchemical. You can transform 
the random frustrations into poetic shapes that may inspire others, | 
concentrate my frustration, my random feelings, my fear, and my 
anticipation and put it to work in the art of articulation. The frustra- 
tion generates a storehouse of energy useful in locating the necessary 
stubbornness and courage, patience, and energy for creative expres- 
sion. The transformation is a kind of spiritual alchemy. 

An actor, too, in the moment of expression, juggles complex resis- 
tances and irritations. First comes the resistance to the crucial yet 
frightening state of imbalance, or flight, where articulation occurs. 
Many actors find any excuse to avoid this leap. And yet, the task for 
each actor is to speak clearly, to articulate, from a state of imbalance 
and to carve the experience while in flight. The playwright David 
Mamet wrote that what all actors are most afraid of is the scene. 
When an actor hesitates, starts over, takes pauses and extra breaths, all 
in avoidance of speaking the words, articulation stops. To act in between 
the lines rather than riding the words and the thoughts, thinking 
quickly and crafting the experience in mid-air, is to miss the point of 
articulation. 

As an actor, you craft and articulate each moment in response to 
the moment you are in and the input you have received from your 
surroundings. For example, you speak differently from the person 
who just spoke to you. Like a jazz musician, you respond to the 
spatial and temporal moments, riffing, scatting, and filling in blank 


spaces that open up in the moment in the way that a boxer knows an 


receptor of a real act of Juggling and articulation in the crisis of the 
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present moment. If 5 
your ability to Stand, 
reason to speak. 


peaking does not threaten your own stability, 
then you probably do not have a good enough 


word, and sound. The specificity of your articulation must match the + 
specificity of the playwright’s words. oz 
% ei 
If you cannot Say it, point to it. y | 
(Ludwig Wittgenstein) 7 
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’ tmodern sensibilities. . | 
pe ne pe ended her days ill and fading from life 
ea 


* 8 
in a hospital, but she insisted that Mary visit oad cea 76 
i ital room, Miss Hamuito 
the instruction. In the hospita “res acetic 
When she could sp : 
d corrected her verbally. | 

a blink her eyes and move her fingers, Miss cme “i 
sso that Mary dance. She taught right up to the sre - . 
death. She signaled life in her dying. Invested in the con yo 


ballet, Miss Hamilton pointed until her last breath. ; F 
In the theater, articulation encompasses far more than the words. It 


is signs, symbols and, particularly, metaphor. You point to sae: 
by finding metaphors for it. The metaphor carries the meaning, The 
metaphor allows the receiver to fill in with their imagination. . 

I like to think of metaphor as a truck. Originally it was an Ancient 
Greek word meaning “transfer.” Meta implies “a change” and Pherein 
means “to bear, or carry.” Thus, the word “metaphor” itself means “a 
transfer of meaning from one thing to another.” The truck, the 
container, the metaphor, or the carrier, transports the meaning. 

In the theater, we use metaphor to articulate what is most difficult 
to express or painful to realize. During a solar eclipse when you want 
to look at the sun, knowing that staring directly at it will ruin your 
eyes, you use a piece of cardboard to protect the safety of your eyes 
and watch the reflection of the event on the cardboard. A metaphor 
functions in this manner. It allows us to look at intense issues 
without burning our eyes. Metaphor is pointing indirectly in order to 
look at something directly. It is an articulate use of misdirection. But 
also metaphor adds deeper, more subtle and complex levels of 

meaning. A great metaphor is an articulate metaphor. The theater is an 
art form that employs metaphor consistently and constantly. 

In Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie, for example, the object of 
the glass menagerie carries within it ideas about family, relationships, 
community, myth, precariousness, and fragility. The fact that the 
menagerie is made of glass, with its cool manufactured shapes, gives 
you a sense of what that family is all about. 

The Buddha said of his teaching: 
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I must state clearly that my teaching is a method to experience 
reality and not reality itself just as a finger pointing at the moon 
is not the moon itself. A thinking person makes use of the finger 
to see the moon. A person who only looks at the finger and 
mistakes it for the moon will never see the real moon. 


K2 
~~ 


This is your life. You are a Seminole alligator wrestler. Half naked 
with your two bare hands, you hold and fight a sentence’s head 
while its tail tries to knock you over. 


(Annie Dillard) 
~ 


Utterance, articulation, and €xpression are also a response to absence. 
Speaking was born as an act of survival in desperate moments. 


Finally, when the entire organism has attempted to Signal an idea, 
you speak. When you cease to signal to the outside world, you have 
begun the process of dying. 


German filmmaker Wim Wenders invited several major film direc- 
tors to participate in his 198? documentary Room 666, including 


yearly film festival, Wenders placed a camera and a constantly 
Tunning television set and asked each director to enter the room 
alone, turn on the camera and address the future of cinema, Room 666 
is full of shared insight and knowledge about filmmaking. 

The German director Rainer Werner Fassbinder, when his turn in 
the room came, switched on the camera and haltingly attempted to 
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1 Sanat eiaeoail-aaph vier at . een off Pe 
atten afew rants cae a f R . Werner Fassbinder. Within 
camera. End of section. Also, end of Rain eae taletheg Ie 
several weeks of the incident, he was dead. It is E Seana 
death was due to a drug overdose or suicide, but e . ne ne 
failure to articulate indicated that his life was close to pe 7 sin 
given up signaling. When you give up signaling, your 
oe had been one of the most exciting and prolific film- 
makers of the second half of the twentieth century. His aes are 
passionate, vicious, dark, sardonic, and provocative. From : theater 
background and working with a devoted company o deat 
Fassbinder directed over forty productions between 1969 and 1982: 
most of them feature films, a few television specials and one huge 
931-minute television miniseries Berlin Alexanderplatz. He signaled 
throughout his life loud and clear, belligerent and angry, loving and 
hopeful. As illustrated in the film Room 666, Fassbinder, for whatever 
personal reasons, gave up speaking. And soon afterwards, he was 
dead. 

When we use the wrong words or weak words or abusive words, 
or assume that the words we inherit are good enough rather than 
embarking upon a close examination of the vocabulary, we are 
cheating ourselves of a wide range of experience and expressivity. 

For example, I have found that the word “want” is often misused 
in the American theater environment. This simple word has created 
an unnecessary hierarchy. How often do you hear a director Say, 
“Now I want you to move stage left,” or an actor who asks, “Is this 
what you want?” This small word has already, just by irresponsible 
use, set up a parent-child dynamic in the rehearsal hall. Is a rehearsal 
about doing what the director wants? 

If an actor asks me “Is this what you want?” I usually want to give 
up and go home. What I want is often a little perverse and has 
nothing to do with the play. What about what the play wants? What 
would happen if we speak differently to one another? Will the hege- 
monic system in a rehearsal room change? Is a director’s job simply 
to know what he or she wants? And is an actor's job to do what the 
director wants? Is it the actor’s job to please the director? I do not 
believe this to be necessarily true. A rehearsal can be a mutual 
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attempt to find something for which neither party has any easy 
answer. The actor's job in the rehearsal room can be to articulate 
rather than to please. Let us examine the Way we speak in the creative 
process. What are the words that will engender a collaborative, 
nonhierarchical, creative environment? 

The words we use to collaborate and create are political and have 
consequence. Jaan Whitehead, the Board Chairwoman of SITI 
Company, wrote an incendiary article for American Theatre magazine, 
discussing the words theater people choose to describe themselves. 
She suggests that the words we use mirror our sense of self and 
worth and that we have become the victims of the weak words we 
choose. She encourages us to establish new words to describe 
ourselves. For example, in the American theater, we call ourselves 
“nonprofit” or “not for profit,” which is like introducing yourself, 
declaring, “Hello, I’m Non,” or, “Hello, I’m Not.” And why do we call 
the money we work so hard to raise unearned income? 

Jaan Whitehead, in her article, threw down the gauntlet to the 
American theater in suggesting that we mind the words. But in order 
to change the way we speak, we must change the way we see 
ourselves. We must change the way we think. Clarity of intention and 
thought will help us to find the right words. Clarity of thought leads 
to clarity of expression. 

Learn to be articulate, discover your own words, and describe what 
you believe in. Stand up and articulate what you are rather than what 
you are not. These activities will give greater force to the Way your 
art meets the world; it will alter the way you frame the world and it 
will help to define and describe what could be. The performance of 
articulation is a positive action in the world. It will cause change. 

George Lakoff, a cognitive linguist, explains how the Republicans 
have used cognitive linguistics to win ideological battles. He posits 
that the Republicans, the conservatives, use language much more 
effectively than the Democrats. The Bush Administration, for 
example, is coaxed to say “9/11” whenever the word “Iraq” is used, 
in the same sentence. The power of this juxtaposition is incalculable. 

Lakoff is attempting to address the way that Democrats use 
language and words. He refers to “framing” and “reframing” in 
cognitive science. Framing is a mental structure that we use in 
thinking. All words are defined relative to frames. 
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Reframing is telling the truth as we see eens _ popes 
straightforwardly and articulately, with moral aren elated 
out hesitation. The language must fit the concep eh sie a! 
a reframing from the perspective of progressive value fers 
just a matter of words, though the right ones are ne fe) 


es. 
evoke progressive am (George Lakoff) 


Rather than saying “The war against terror,” Lakoff suggests that 
Democrats should say “the war against terrorism. Terror implies an 
unconquerable magnitude of primal feeling. Terrorism is more contain- 
able and more accurate. The conservatives framed the discussion about 
stem-cell research by adding the word “embryonic”’—“embryonic 
stem cell research” —which evokes the image of an unborn baby. In 
fact, the stem cells used for research are exceedingly early in develop- 
ment and are not embryonic in any sense. In fact, technically, the 
stem cells are blastocystic, meaning a small mass of cells that results 
from several days of cell division by the fertilized egg. Not yet an 
embryo. 

Lakoff encourages us to articulate our ideals: “Frame what you 
believe effectively, say what you believe and say it well, strongly and 
with moral fervor.” Words are powerful, and the words we choose 
predetermine their reception. Artists need to begin to redescribe 
themselves and to practice it daily. We should reframe our place in 
the world. If we name our companies, “On a String,” for example, 
does this determine our economic worth? Why not use big words 
that take up a lot of space? Why not describe the big dreams? 

If you can describe what you imagine, I believe that the universe 
will begin to find the shapes to contain your dream. The effort it 
takes to imagine an action in the world Or a project or a dream house 

is the first step toward its realization. Describe it. 

At a dinner party in Manhattan | found myself seated next to the 
Canadian filmmaker Francois Girard, in New York to raise financial 
support for his next project The Red Violin. I had seen his previous film 
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32 Short Films about Glen Gould several times and admired his artistry and 
radical methods of storytelling. At one point during the dinner, he 
turned to me and asked if I wanted to hear the story of The Red Violin. 
Flattered and thrilled, I agreed. “A great craftsman, a maker of violins, 
loved his wife immensely,” he began, “and when she died unexpect- 
edly he, in his grief, painted the violin he had been working on with 
her blood.” Girard went on to describe, step by step, this violin’s 
journey through time and space, from one person, from one country 
and one century to the next. Breathless, I hung on to every word. I 
noticed that he watched closely and made adjustments in the telling 
in response to my listening. Later on in the evening, I realized that I 
had become part of what made his work possible. There was nothing 
special about me that made him want to tell me the story; rather, this 
was precisely how he realized a project. He turns to the person next 
to him, whoever that might be and wherever he is, and begins to 
speak the project into existence. He develops the story by telling it 
and by noticing how it is received. Not only was he working on his 
screenplay, this was also the way to garner financial support. He liter- 
ally talked his film into existence. 

I once considered fundraising an obligatory activity divorced from 
the artistic process. I have come to understand that fundraising can, 
in fact, be part of the creative act. Fundraising is an action that can 
help to speak a Project into existence. Francois Girard helped me to 
grasp this notion. 


community and articulating ideas, concepts, and intentions. Envision 
fundraising not simply about raising money but as part of both a 
cash and noncash €conomy. Anyone who contributes to the realiza- 


work be? In the many interactions, you will find an actual basis of 
Support and an ongoing development of an initiative. 
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i for a project, by the time that you 

ee see ean i be a better idea. The idea will 


; it to forty people it wi ; 
described it to forty p se possible backers might need it to be 


becau 
change and develop be der for them to participate. So the 


something slightly different in or 
idea aes pe deepens. The development occurs simply in the 


effort to get it done. The sponsors are not simply giving money or 
resources or information to you and you alone; rather, they are 
contributing to something that will be shared by many. They are a 
dynamic part of the process. See this as the aim of your effort to 


describe and redescribe something into existence. 
The act of speaking and describing connects you to all those who 


have spoken before. You are a spokesperson for those who have gone 
before, who are now dead. Much description is in fact an act of 
redescription. The Greek artists and dramatists, for example, were not 
attempting to create anything new. Rather they meant to reconsider 
and rearticulate what already existed. Their great works of art and 
literature were an attempt to reimagine and retell the stories passed 
down to them. We too are the inheritors of a rich history of human 
achievement and folly. There is really no need to come up with 
anything new. Redescribing what you have inherited will engender 
all the novelty and originality you crave. 

Is it possible that art is more than personal expression? If you 
recognize that your voice contains all the voices that came before 
you, then you will realize that when you speak you do not speak 
alone. All the people who made your presence possible on earth 
speak with you. When you begin to recognize and understand where 
your voice comes from and begin to explore this, you will realize 
how immense that voice really is. 

My personal challenge is to access the voices of certain giants. I 
chose, for example, Bertolt Brecht and Gertrude Stein as my art 
parents. Many of my projects for the theater are an attempt to 
animate the voices of dead Americans: Stein, Orson Welles, Leonard 
Bernstein, Emma Goldman, Herman Melville, Andy Warhol, Joseph 
Cornell, and others. I choose literary voices, scientific voices, and 
historical events to which I want to be connected. 

The art of theater is about living outside your own skin and iden- 
tifying with the ancestors who empower you to speak. Articulate, 
describe, and redescribe, find your own words, finish sentences, 


transform the irritations of daily life into expression, point, signal in 
the face of the ephemeral, frame what you believe and say it well 
And this is why the theater keeps on compelling artists and avditendes 
to gather together. We are asked to stand up in the present moment 
and to speak courageously for those who came before, to speak against 
the familiar currents, from a state of imbalance and as articulately as we 
can manage. 


a 


And so each venture 
Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 
With shabby equipment always deteriorating 
In the general mess of imprecision of feeling, 
Undisciplined squads of emotion. And what there is to conquer 
By strength and submission, has already been discovered 
Once or twice, or several times, by men whom one cannot hope 
To emulate—but there is no competition— 
There is only the fight to recover what has been lost 
And found and lost again and again: and now, under conditions 
That seem unpropitious. But perhaps neither gain nor loss. 
For us, there is only the trying. The rest is not our business. 

(T. S. Eliot) 
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i f living a lifetime as an artist is the 
ost demanding part 0 
eae of forcing oneself to work steadfastly along the 
ne's own most intimate sensitivity. 
a (Anne Truitt) 


To create demands a certain undergoing: surrender to a subconscious 
process that can yield surprising results. And yet, despite the intuitive 
nature of the artistic process, it is of utmost importance to be aware 
of the reason you create. Be conscious about what you are attempting 
or tempting. Know why you are doing it. Understand what you expect 
in return. 

The intentions that motivate an act are contained within the action 
itself, You will never escape this. Even though the “why” of any work 
can be disguised or hidden, it is always present in its essential DNA. 
The creation ultimately always betrays the intentions of the artist. 
James Joyce called this invisible motivation behind a work of art “the 
secret cause.” This cause secretly informs the process and then 
becomes integral to the outcome. This secret cause determines the 
distance that you will journey in the process and, finally, the quality 
of what is wrought in the heat of the making. 

For example, listen to a s 
or “listen to this?” Th 


If a singer means, 


ong. Does the singer mean “listen to me” 
€ singer's intentions are “visible” in the singing. 
is : “listen to me,” the singing is about the singer. If 
"8 Springs from a genuine devotion to and interest in the 
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music, the singing will be about the song, “Listen to this!” Th 
will sing. 

Who? What? When? Where? Why? How? These age-old journalist’s 
questions form the investigative spine for this chapter about inten- 
tion. Among the questions you need to ask: Who are your colleagues? 
What are you tempting/attempting? When does the art happen? Where 
does your work belong? Why do you create? How do you proceed? 


e song 


Who are your colleagues? 


It is not theater that is indispensable but: to cross the frontiers 
between you and me; to come forward to meet you, so that we 
do not get lost in the crowd—or among words, or in declara- 
tions, or among the beautifully precise thoughts. 


(Jerzy Grotowski) 
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Look around you right now and see who is there. These particular 
people around you at present are the key. They are your collaborators 
for now. They will serve as mirror, engine, necessary resistance, and 
inspiration. They are your material and your means. With them, you 
begin to generate work. Without them, you are nothing In the 
process of working with these people in your present circumstance, 
you will meet other people, and the circle around you will expand, 
alter, and redefine itself again and again. 

The temptation to wait until the perfect situation and the right 
people are in place before you make your best effort is simply avoid- 
ance. Do not wait. Your dedication to the given circumstances, right 
now, will eventually bring you closer to others who share your own 
belief and commitment. If you do not commit fully to the people 
with you now, like-minded others will never show up. 

Learn to love, admire, respect, and appreciate the people with 
whom you work. These colleagues, partners, and coworkers provide 
the necessary keys to your own development and growth. An attitude 
of respect will prevent the specter of neediness from raising its ugly 
head. Neediness is never attractive and rarely productive. If an actor's 
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nly to please, 


intention is O 
ses An audie 


her performance. 
and neediness. le ever really attractive? Are you drawn to a person 
Are needy ‘ae to be liked? Is a painting that longs for acceptance 
who tries too a sng? Isa piece of music that aims to sell a car some- 
ever truly ae ai a love of music? While it might be fascinating 
seein penne performers on a reality ay oo trying to be 
ie t interesting in a group, there is something of a freak-show 
ae a“ the event. Similarly, if a production’s primary intention is to 
be loved, the audience will experience the characteristics of a produc- 
tion desperate for love. This tautology might be entertaining for a 


hile, but it will be quickly forgotten. | 
. Should an actor reach out to the audience or should the audience 


be drawn to the actor? Which is more attractive? How the actor and 
audience converge reflects radically different artistic intentions. One 
of the remarkable characteristics of the paintings of the seventeenth- 
century Baroque-era painter Rembrandt van Rijn is the way each work 
beckons the viewer to come close. It does not aggress. It does not 
shout. There is little showiness. The painting does not come to you. 
You go to the painting. With very little outward spectacle, the work 
seizes your attention. And once up close, you discover something 
deeply compelling in the composition, in the colors, in the details, that 
draws you even deeper into the image. What at first glance seems like 
softness or lack of definition opens up to reveal a depth and preci- 
sion that touches us across the distance of centuries. An invitation is 
issued. We respond and move closer. The paintings are not needy. 
Are you attracted to people who want to change the circumstances 
or to those who have accepted them? I find that the most attractive 
individuals are those caught up in a heat of living, deeply engaged 
and tempting the limits of their given circumstances. Commitment to 
life generates energy and an inner resolve that in turn creates a dense 
and attractive magnetic force. Find colleagues who are alive, 
committed, and engaged. To meet them, you need to cultivate an 
ingredient that serves as a magnet to such people: enthusiasm. 
a iar of “enthusiasm” is instructive. The we per 
Sthalam te iin to be filled with or possesse y Go ; 
art form, for humanity, or for a particular project, 


nce will sense the underlying desperation 


this intention will also be visible in his or 


lends great presence to an undertaking. Benjamin Dp; 

“Every production of genius must be the ms ois Disraeli said, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote, “Nothing oe on of enthusiasm,” 
without enthusiasm.” Enthusiasm is contagious he ever achieved 
ingredient to sustain the creative process , it ls a necessary 

At a dinner party recently, a tall distinguished man j 
himself, or so I thought, as an architect. Later in the siete ri 
» 1 foun 


myself next to him. “How wonderful to be an itect!” 
ay ar ; 
“There is just so much excitement and j chitect!” I exclaimed. 


now. He demurred and explained quie 
architect any longer. He had left the 
architecture?” I asked him. “There is so 
Hadid, Toyo Ito, Daniel Liebeskind, an 
others. Look at what they are doing!” 
enthusiast and was eager to talk about the biz. “Oh, well,” he said 
“those people you are describing all have something I do sep have ” 
“What?” I asked. “They have enthusiasm,” he said sadly, “which is a 
absolutely necessary ingredient if you expect clients te lay out vast 
amounts of money to realize your designs.” 

To feign, pretend, or fabricate enthusiasm is very difficult. If you 
are not genuinely “filled with God,” others will sense this and find 
you out. So, the question is, how to Cultivate enthusiasm? I believe 
that you cultivate enthusiasm by planting a garden; the garden is 
your body through which enthusiasm can pass. You keep the percep- 
tual mechanism sensitized and the antennae out. You stay close to 
“the nerve of one’s own most intimate sensitivity.” Place yourself in 
situations where you are most likely to receive novel signals—a 
museum, nursing home, foreign city, dance hall, hospital, stock 
market, or fish market—whatever raises your pulse. You let God fill 
your being. Then, much like Tom Sawyer who convinced his friends 
that painting a fence would be the most exciting thing to do on a hot 
summer day, you point to a fence to paint. You find colleagues via 
your cultivated enthusiasm. Without enthusiasm, “There is no there 
there,” as Gertrude Stein said about Oakland, California. In order to 
gather colleagues, there needs to be a meeting place, a fence to paint. 
An invitation is issued. You approach one another in the arena. 
Commitments are made. Transformation has begun. And then you 
Share this cultivated enthusiasm with the outside world. 


7 staring “who are your colleagues,” try to imagine 

Finally, in ani man being who is a director, or an actor, 
ere is oe g, or a designer. Rather, think of these 
or a playwright, or 4 hats specitic people. I am not a director; 
functions as roles rather an step into the role of director. I can play 


ho ¢ ; 
am a person W 
— ae that perspective, and act from that - of — 
that ro eee is a function rather than a person. it 1s a way o 
Being a 


seeing, analyzing, creating meaning, and peek to bie 
while it is true that the person who writes the play Ceals wi 
oe ie ‘ pai while wrestling with the contents of a page of 
ae na as person who renders the design is usually the one 
ae fas pated this craft for years, and it is usually pitts 
ends up meeting the genuine intensity of an audience $s g 2 r is 
to think about these roles as fluid. This will change ei . ude 0 
the process. If, in rehearsal, an actor may step into " e ae S 
shoes, or the director might suddenly be the sound designer, or the 
sound designer the dramaturg, if you see these roles as fluid, more 
can be accomplished in the space of a creative period. This will also 
lead to less desperate territoriality about the possession of specific 
roles. The work, the play, the theme, and the creative process guide 
the rehearsal rather than individual egos. 


that, in fact, th 


What are you tempting? 


On the very first day of all of her acting classes, the eminent actor 
and acting teacher Stella Adler told a story. She described how on vaca- 
tion in Florida, at a swimming pool, she watched a man try to persuade 
his young daughter to jump off the diving board into the water. The 
little girl trembled at the edge of what seemed a great precipice as 
her father repeatedly encouraged her to make the leap. “Come on, 
you can do it honey!” the father shouted. The little girl, clearly fright- 
ened, finally cried out, “But Daddy, I’m trying!” At this point, Stella 
Adler turns to her class of aspiring actors and says, “Isn’t that what 
we are all doing? Aren’t we all Just trying? Isn’t that the point?” 

The basic, underlying intention, as Stella Adler suggests, is that we 
try. In the uying, we attempt a miracle. I've been thinking about the 
wea attempting, and tempting, I like the word “tempt” 

an attempt.” What are we doing? What are we tempting? 
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To tempt can imply a risk before possible destru 
to invite or attract. Tempting embodies risk and 
in the dark, a jump off a high diving board 
dient in every artistic endeavor. With no ris 
energy deflates rather than multiplies. It takes energy and courage to 
meet an obstacle or to tempt a miracle. When our intention is “to 
try,” we are required to awaken sleeping parts of ourselves and to 
tempt in more extremes. Rather than looking for safety, we will attempt 
flight, just like the little girl jumping off the diving board. 

The stage is a place where the stakes are raised intentionally. A 
body is put in crisis intentionally. For an actor, it should cost something 
to walk across the stage. In art, every task should cost something to 
accomplish, and the stakes can always be lifted higher. Stepping upon 
the stage should feel like jumping off of a high diving board at an 
Olympic pool. The baseline intention to try requires you to draw away 
the thick veil of inertia and habit that surrounds your daily life. 
Equipped with the incisive blade of the intention, fueled by courage 
and persistence, and armed with an idea, you go to work. With this 
approach, something is bound to happen. 

Assuming now you are now poised to leap, and that the under- 
lying intention is to try, what next? Let’s look deeper into intentions. 
What are you doing? What are you tempting? Intention affects choice 
of subject matter, aesthetic and expressive possibilities, and the 
framework of an audience’s interaction with what you make. 

Early in his career, during the apartheid period in South Africa, the 
playwright Athol Fugard faced a decision: what to write about. The 
ongoing apartheid condition interested him a great deal and became 
one of the possible subjects. Another option, the Afrikaner situation, 
was also fraught with relevant issues and drama. Finally, after analysis, 
Fugard chose to write about the apartheid situation rather than the 
Afrikaner because he recognized that the issues surrounding the 
apartheid situation were larger and more complex than the problems 
of the Afrikaners, Fugard chose to enter a more challenging and difficult 
arena. His intentions. were clear. He intended to grapple with the big 
issues from the high-dive of the difficult circumstances in his country. 

The theme, issue, or question that you choose to address is the 
Magnifying glass that amplifies every effort you make. What are you 
doing? What are your intentions? Do you intend to function from the 


Ctive powers. It means 
daring A risk is a leap 
and a necessary ingre- 
k or leap, the available 
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eady know, or can you welcome the experience 
If to less comfortable, more complex issues? The 
of exposing ae or issue directly reflects your intentions and 
choice of subject, eae the match will be conducted. For Atho] 
eee cataienation posed a much larger problem and arena. 
Fugard, the apart anus er the problem, became the point. 
neti : , o reflected in aesthetic issues. I find James Joyce’s 
Intentions are ~ static art very useful. Kinetic art, he suggests, 
notion of pcre stops you. Which do you intend? Do you want to 
rapes hee ie member to feel and think the same thing a the 
Biseuatioet Or do you want to “stop” them by oe eA 
that trigger diverse associations, thoughts, memories, 


safety of what you alr 
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A true artistic image gives the beholder a simultaneous experi- 
ence of the most complex, contradictory, sometimes even 
mutually exclusive feelings. It is not possible to catch the 
moment at which the positive goes over into its opposite, or 
when the negative starts moving toward the positive. Infinity is 
germane, inherent in the very structure of the image. 

(Andre Tarkovsky) 
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It is easy to elicit tears. If you want to make people cry, if that is your 
intention, this is fairly simple to accomplish, because the theater is a 
storytelling medium where emotions can be easily manipulated and 
massaged. The question is, what is the value of these tears? What are 
you doing with the audience? Are you after a Pavlovian response that 
is quickly forgotten or a complex recognition that sends reverbera- 
tions into lives? 

! weep easily. But what is the value of my tears? Are the tears about 
compassion or are they an automatic affective response? Do they wash a 
stained conscience or cleanse or lighten a heavy heart? Or do the tears 
merely reinforce self-pity? What are the intentions behind the trigger? 
n has sae laughter? Are you after an easy “ha-ha-ho” or ss 

rested in ripples of uncontrolled yelps? The genre o 
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elicited laughter also reflects intentionality, Again, is it possible to create 
a moment on stage where everyone in the audience feels exactly the 
same thing at the same moment, or to set up the circumstances that 
unlock diverse associations in every single audience member. One 
trigger is fascistic, making the respondent feel small and manipulated, 
closing people down. The other trigger is humanistic, encouraging 
disparate responses, opening people up. 

Personally, I find it more interestin 
audience than psychologies. The way to do this is to set up opposi- 
tions rather than answers. For example, if one person nods “yes,” 
while another person is shaking the head “no,” you have set up an 
opposition. And in the space of this Opposition there is room for the 
audience to dream. I am after diverse responses. I want individuality 
in the audience rather than conformity. 

The following are my own responses to the question “What are 
you tempting?” These are my intentions: 


8 to trigger associations in the 


m I am looking for signs that trigger associations rather than 
psychologies. 


m Iam trying to find moments on stage that are simultaneously 
surprising and inevitable. 

m Iam aiming for line drives rather than home runs, consistency 
rather than flash-in the-pan theatrics. 


m Jam attempting to bring thought, conscience, and perspective to 
event. 


m I want to make theater that would look ridiculous on film or 
television. 


The intentions in an artistic process are also reflected in formal 
choices. This is what I refer to when I write, “I want to make theater 
that would look ridiculous on film or television,” The language of the 
theater is expressive and metaphoric as distinct from television, which 
is mostly a descriptive medium. And yet, our profession often confuses 
languages and ends up using the descriptive language of television on 
the stage rather than the expressive language that the theater does best. 
Look around you right now. Are you reading this book in a room? 
Are there other people present? How would you stage this very 
moment for the theater and how would you present it to a television 
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face a description of this moment, which is what 
camera? You can $ . an expression of it, which, although it might 


soi best, i 
ee . on television, theater can achieve very successfully. 
look ridiculou 


« would probably be most effective to replicate 
oie” ds you now, the same spatial relations, objects 
exactly what ay - es and furniture. For theatrical expression, 
era — one emotional aspects of this moment, 
which can para cme aie. For example, for an expressive, 
shapes anu seen a this moment, you might be sitting 
poetic, subjective staging ine a wisntte, Each 
recariously on a high narrow stool grasping 4 818 + 
: book while your right hand shakes uncontrollably. Which do 
ees a description of the situation or an expression of it? 

iption i se, Expression is poetry. 

OE ts Soe of the few art forms that moves easily between 
poetry and prose. But it is imperative to choose which language you 
intend to use at each moment. Is your intention to describe or 
express? Prose and poetry transpire from different parts of the brain. 

Try to remember a nursery rhyme. Notice that your eyes move up 
and to the right (some people to the left) in order to recall it. To 
access poetry or rhyme, we switch brain function. We log on to a 
different part of our brain. The left hemisphere is usually linked to 
prose. The right hemisphere is related to rhyme and poetry. 
Description is prose. Expression is poetry. Most pedestrian movement 
is prose while dance is poetry. Speaking is prose while singing is 
poetry. To switch modes, you switch brain function. But you can 
choose. You can access both sides of the brain to write in the 
languages of the stage. 


When does the art happen? 


The composer John Cage suggested that if you want to see theater, sit 
on a park bench and put a frame around what you see. Your intention 
makes it art, 

Art is intentional pressure. The intention of making art creates a 
Pressure. Pressure creates intentional art. For John Cage sitting on a 
park bench, the pressure of his attention makes what he sees art. In a 


Pressurized environment, the molecules begin to move and alter 
what is observed. 


: ees 
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I watched a rehearsal once at the Public Theater in New York City. 
The director spent hours telling the actors exactly what to do. The actors 
learned their blocking from the director. The air in the rehearsal hall 
felt stale and heavy. No art was happening as far as I could see. I guess 
that the actors assumed that the art would start when the audience 
arrived. 

What is a rehearsal? When does the art start? Does art happen only 
with an audience present? Is rehearsal a place and time to practice 
moves or is it a site of collaborative conception? Each artist’s answer 
to this question reflects distinctly different intentions in the creative 
process. I believe that it is possible for art to occur in the rehearsal 
room. A director can bring an intensity of gaze that forces the actors 
to create in the present moment. By treating the time and the space 
in an intense and demanding way, a rehearsal room can become the 
site of creation, where flight occurs. The assumption that a rehearsal 
is where the director tells the actors what to do while the actors store 
up that information is simply an avoidance of the actual crisis of 
effort and concentration needed to make art. 

When does the art happen? The art happens in the midst of flight. 
It does not happen from a state place of equilibrium or balance. 
Recently I saw my friend the opera singer Lauren Flanigan in concert 
at Carnegie Hall. I watched her sitting onstage while others performed. 
She looked rather plain and ordinary. And then came her moment. 
She stood and launched into vocal flight. She leapt into thin air with 
no guarantees. And the flight magnified her effort and made her 
magnificent. She became a magnified presence, gorgeous and attrac- 
tive, a human being in flight via the voice. She carved the song in 
mid-air, Lauren Flanigan understands on a conscious level that the art 
happens in the midst of a leap, from imbalance, this site of tempta- 
tion. The leap itself is an unconscious act of faith made possible by 
the consciousness of intention. The art happens when you intend it 
to happen. It happens when you leap with intention. 


Where does your work belong? 


In 1991, I was invited to direct a production at the San Diego Repertory 
Theatre in southern California. Asked to choose the play, I carefully 
considered the context of the theater and its audience. Housed in the 
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40 uasaiene Shopping Mall, the theater is a popular 
sage professionals in the San Diego area. What play 
subscription audience in the basement of a mal]? I 

Clare Boothe Luce’s screwball comedy from the 
chose The are cause I love the play, but also because I felt that it 
1930s, not only  eousiie California shopping culture. The play 
might appeal a side pen of a very smart and angry woman who 
sprang from the to the top of the heap at a time when women were 
climbed her way to yes and not much more. The play is vicious, 
oe which seemed appropriate for a San Diego 


basement of the 
draw among Ur 
would speak to a 


expecte 
poignant, and very funny, 


dience. : : : 
oe he characters in The Women are rich, spoiled housewives and their 


female servants. During auditions, I found sixteen fierce, diverse, 
energetic, talented, and expressive women who would look fabulous 
in 1930s clothes, and we dove happily into rehearsal. Everything 
went well until the second preview. In the culture of theater, second 
previews are known to be sobering, and this second preview proved 
to be no exception. The audience sat lifeless and unresponsive in the 
basement of the mall and provided no energy or engagement. | 
watched sixteen glorious women enact the hysterically funny story 
with nothing coming back at them. I became, perhaps understand- 
ably, depressed. That night I took a red-eye flight to New York and sat 
stunned and miserable in the plane and considered the dilemma. 
What would I do when the next regional theater with a subscription 
audience asked me to suggest a play? What nonthreatening light fare 
is there left for me to direct? Harvey? I found myself rebelling: “O.K., I 
will move to Saratoga Springs in upstate New York and people will 
have to make pilgrimages to see my work. I will find my own audi- 
ence.” But then, of course, the pejorative word “elitist” crossed the 
screen of my brain. This worried me. 

In fact, it turned out that the second preview audience was only 
that, and the performances in San Diego were generally received with 
much enthusiasm, but the question remained close to my heart: 
“Who or what is my audience?” 

Not long afterwards, in Toga Mura, Japan, during the inaugural 
summer of the newly formed SITI Company, I was in rehearsal for 
see y first production, Charles L. Mee Jr’s Orestes. Toga Mura is a 
village high up in the “Japanese Alps” where the remarkable theater 
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director Tadashi Suzuki created an artistic h 
well as a center where artists from around 
work and perform. At the time, I was just ge 
One day at lunch, hearing that we might be doing a Tun-through of 
Orestes that afternoon, he asked if he might attend the rehearsal. J said, 
“Of course, not knowing what lay in store. 

The actors, hearing that Suzuki would 
nervous about the presence of this man 
admired. I, too, became a little apprehensive. 
noon rehearsal, Suzuki padded into the back 
and sat quietly, not even watching, mostly reading along in a transla- 
tion of the play on his lap. As the run-through progressed, I watched 
the stage in great dismay. All I could see were the mistakes and flaws, 
“What have I been doing all this time in rehearsal?” I kept asking 
myself. “How could I let so many unexamined moments go by?” The 
actors, too, seemed to be sweating more than usual and pushing and 
not differentiating the moments. With the run-through over, Mr. 
Suzuki thanked me sweetly and padded out. I called an end to 
rehearsal and we all went off rather depressed. 

“What just happened?” I asked Leon Ingulsrud as we walked after- 
wards in the quiet hills surrounding Toga Mura. Leon, a 6 foot 4 inch 
redhead from Minnesota who speaks fluent Japanese had by then 
been a member of Suzuki’s company for seven years. As Suzuki's 
interpreter, he had been privy to a great deal of Suzuki's thinking and 
practice. “Why did Suzuki’s presence in the room make everyone so 
nervous?” I asked in frustration. Leon then explained to me that 
when Suzuki speaks to an actor, he uses words like “a professional 
will see this in your work.” Actors feel the integrity and intensity of a 
professional’s eyes upon them. 

How strange, I thought. As an American I tend to ask “What 
would Mr. and Mrs. Joe Subscriber see here?” rather than “What 
would a professional see?” That Suzuki looks at an actor from the 
point of view of a professional was, for me, a radical notion. What an 
interesting cultural difference and a contrast in intentions! American 
culture is based upon a tradition of populist thinking. We intend el 
the lowest common denominator can understand and a ala 
everything, In our rehearsals, we ask, “But will it play in Peoria, 
Illinois?” 


ome for his company as 
the world are invited to 
tting to know Mr. Suzuki. 


be in rehearsal, grew 
they both feared and 
As we began the after- 
of the rehearsal space 
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ey from The Women to Orestes brought me great insight 
The journ 


long?” After the diffi 

“here does your work belong icult 
about the ae . te Women, I concluded that I needed to find my 
second ae that is, one tO whom I could speak without difficulty 
own audience, nd me easily. I thought that since my theater 


would understa . | 

a cannot be found in a mall in southern California, I would 

: xe look elsewhere. But this turned out to be an error in thinking 
av 


I learned from Suzuki's visit to our Orestes rehearsal, and the ensuing 
conversation with Leon Ingulsrud, that one does not speak toa 
particular audience, rather you speak to a particular part of each indi- 
vidual audience member. You do not have your own audience; rather 
you address a specific component of the human experience in every 
audience. I did not need to move to Saratoga Springs and wait for my 
audience to arrive; rather, every audience can be my audience, and | 
am speaking to a very specific part each person. 

An audience quickly senses the intentions of the creators. An invi- 
tation is issued early on in a production, and audiences are free to 
accept or reject. They sense which part of their experience is being 
addressed and what part of their brain and imagination is meant to 
play along. 

In rehearsal, the director's job is to be the actors’ very first audience. 
If I attend to the stage as a “professional,” then the actors, consciously 
or unconsciously, generate work that communicates to those discrim- 
inating, responsive and wide-awake parts of me. And this, in turn, I 
ask of the audience. I ask for them to attend with heightened sensi- 
bilities and discrimination. This is now my conscious intention. 

I work internationally because each and every time I leave the 
country I am confronted with my own assumptions about what the 
theater means and how it functions. When in Japan, around Tadashi 
Suzuki, the lessons are particularly poignant. I am faced with my 

assumptions about what a rehearsal is, what a director's job is, what a 
ae als what an audience is and how a production is supposed to 
sie beers Tam faced with these assumptions because his 
differences in hs ie of the theater are different than mine. The 
fa Japatt, Lane aarti personal and they are cultural. And so, 
ually examine my inherited assumptions and 


decide 
My int wnat I want to keep or discard and what I want to reexamine. 
entions are brought into question. 
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Ultimately, it is not for me to Say where my work belongs. P h 
one’s audience exists long before you decide who they rs " ie. 
time is the process of locating them. You cannot ne Senet iad 


they are or when or where they will show u 
. Ye : 
tions and then do the work. P. You clarify your inten- 


Why do you create? 


The depth of your reasons for action influences the quality of the act 
as well as the energy of engagement. The why determines the value of 
the what. For this reason, it is essential to examine the reasons that 
motivate you. Stay close to the why. What are your intentions? Why do 
you choose a particular play? How heartfelt is your drive? Why is this 
action necessary? The why forms the pedestal upon which the work 
rests and not only predetermines the persistence of your action, but 
also guides your hand and gives force to the outcome. 

My friend Morgan Jenness admired Mother Teresa, now Blessed 
Mother Teresa, and at difficult personal junctures, the mere thought 
of her provided inspiration. Although now a playwright’s agent, 
Morgan worked for many years with the legendary producer Joseph 
Papp at the New York Shakespeare Festival in New York City. One day, 
feeling especially depressed about her sense of uselessness in the 
world, Morgan heard that Mother Teresa would be in Manhattan. She 
dropped everything and headed to the Indian Embassy in the hope 
that she might appear. Standing outside the embassy, Mother Teresa 
did emerge, surrounded by an entourage, and Morgan managed to 
capture her attention. She stopped, turned, looked at Morgan right in 
the eyes and asked, “What can I do for you?” In the midst of her 
surprise and awe, Morgan described her work in the theater and how 
she had lost her will as she did not see any usefulness in it and then 
and there declared her determination go to India and be of use. 
Mother Teresa spoke sternly, “There are many famines. In my country 
there is a famine of the body. In your country there is a famine of the 
spirit. And that is what you must feed.” 

Morgan, reminded by Mother Teresa about why she should 
continue working in the theater, went on to exert a powerful influ- 
ence on the field of the American theater and continues to do so. Her 
dedication to emerging playwrights is unwavering and as solid as it 
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4 she offers their plays and their efforts the full force 
e 


_., and intelligence. The basic sturdiness of her concern 
of her attention always crystal clear and palpable. . 
ee hat the point is, what your intentions are, then 
casa ae nh ae from this fundamental core, this reason to 
all other arene Morgan Jenness functions in the world as 
. ee Se erously as she does because her intentions are of 
— sine srenitiati create the pedestal from which she acts. The 
panei gives her action solidity and force. so athaalaitnete 
It is also possible to discuss the intentions of a : or 
Jlaborative team. The members of SITI Company, for example, 
ines in basic tenets or core values that animate action and 
fon i sneer the why. When you know what the point is, what 
ee are, then all of the decisions can be made based upon 
pears ae SITI Company, I wrote a mission Stabement. Every 
year we reexamine the mission to make sure that it still feels right. If 
the mission is lucid enough, then the day-to-day, moment-to-moment 
decisions, however large or small, are possible because of the clarity 
of the central intentions of the organization. Even questions such as 
where to put the garbage or how to design an office layout emerge 
from the central agreement shared by a group of people. 
A collaboratively based theater company led by Anne Bogart, SITI's 
mission is: 


can possibly be. 


™ to create bold new productions; 
™@ to perform and tour these productions nationally and interna- 
tionally; 
@ to train together consistently; 
™ to train theater professionals and students in an approach to acting 
that forges unique and highly disciplined artists for the theater; 
m to create opportunities for artistic dialogue and cultural exchange. 


Armed with these central agreements, SITI Company can move forward. 
A basic understanding about the intentions behind an endeavor 
supports collective action. Even if a member does not agree with a 
decision, at least there is an understanding about why the choice is 
made. Ownership in the why is central to Positive collective action. 
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In the years before the dissolution of Co 
Gardzienice, a Polish theater company 

Director Wlodzimierz Staniewski, broug 
spread around rural eastern Poland. It was the road trips th : 
t . 

dated the ensemble and brought the idea of building a naar 


annex of a seventeenth-century manor house and a historic mill near 
Lublin where the company resides to this da 


Y: 
The company trained hard, running 10 miles ey 
regardless of weather conditions, com ery morning 


bining rigorous physi 

me . ysical and 
vocal training with rehearsal and production. Besides making theatrical 
productions, their main work was to conduct research into folk 
culture and ethnic and anthropological studies. Each year, the 


company loaded several carts drawn by oxen and headed out to the 
small outposts of Poland to a find a primarily peasant audience, Upon 
reaching a village, the company offered a performance for the villagers 
if, in return, the villagers would perform too. If the villagers agreed, 
Gardzienice set up to perform their show. They sang and danced for 
the community in the hopes that in return the villagers would share 
their ancient melodies, dances, and nearly forgotten stories, 

Documentary filmmaker Mercedes Gregory made a film about 
Gardzienice before she died tragically of cancer in 1988. She traveled 
with the company and recorded their forays into scattered villages. I 
had the privilege of seeing this film in New York City, presented by 
the Artistic Director Staniewski himself. The film documented the 
company’s intense training, their elaborate journeys through Poland 
and some of the performances for villagers in the tiny rural towns. At 
the end of a performance, the actors always turned to the audience 
and asked for a presentation in return. 

After one performance, it was the villagers’ turn to participate, and 
the camera moved around the audience and then closed in on two 
elderly women struggling, between them, to remember a song. At 
this moment, Staniewski stopped the film, pointed at the two 
women, and stated emphatically that this little interaction encapsu- 
lated the reason his theater company existed. Everything that they 
did, all the training, all the daily sacrifices were done in order for 
these two women to remember a song. os 

I gasped at the specificity and clarity of Gardzienice’s mission. The 
intention, the why, is precise and heartfelt. Determined to be part of 


Mmunism in eastern Europe, 
founded in 1976 by Artistic 
ht folk operas to tiny villages 
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erving a rapidly ea dto match their interest. They believed in 
shee is culture. Their findings during those expe- 
lish hinterlands became a basis for their approach to 
Polis ding of traditional folk cultures. They reached 
a rut values through hard work, music, 
trical space, and an emphasis on indigenous 
Itivated, and restored expressions and tech- 
and dances from earlier times. 
t. It asks you to be a conduit for something 
larger than yourself. You listen to voices from the past in ga of 
the common culture you share with those around you. Wit an 
understanding of the why, then Heaven and se thine wei 
this to be the fundamental grace 


pres oe sel 
found an action 1 
the power of memory 
riences in the 
acting and und 
for humanitarian am 
movement, words, thea 
culture. They found, cu 
niques through the songs 

Art is an act of the spiri 


response to your action. I believe 
that allows for action in our difficult times. 


How do you proceed? 


A man with a clear head looks at life directly, realizes that 
everything is problematic, and feels himself lost. And this is the 
simple truth, that to be alive is to feel oneself lost. And he who 
accepts this has already begun to find himself, to be on solid 
ground. 

(Ortega y Gasset) 


% 


We tend to compare ourselves to other people’s versions of success 
rather than our own. The ubiquitous cultural assumptions that define 
personal success are insidious. The expectations of parents, teachers, 
popular magazines, and corporate culture contribute to the confu- 
sion. We compare how we are doing with other people’s professional 


and personal trajectories. This is a false gauge and a waste of emotional 
energy. 


A newspaper re 
bothered to strug 
powerful, how co 


porter asked several Chechen soldiers why they 
gle for independence. Russia is so large and 
uld they possibly hope to succeed in their mission? 
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“You don’t understand,” the soldiers re 
because we are fighting.” 

Even though it is much easier to adapt to other 
tions, it is imperative that you define your very 
success. Without the extra effort and imagination ne 
right words to describe your notion of success, you 
other people’s assumptions about what success means. Once you 
recognize and can articulate your intentions, you can move forward. 

Perhaps your definition of success is two elderly women in a rural 
village who remember a nursery rhyme. Or maybe it requires a Tony, 
an Obie or an Academy Award. Does a standing ovation denote 
success? Is the opportunity to realize another show success? Is being 
on television success? Is financial reward success? What is it? Say it. 
Own it. Only then can you start to see your actions clearly and stand 
behind your work. 

My own definition of success is to contribute to the DNA of the 
theater. My intention is to challenge the notion that the television 
camera is the arbiter of what is real in the theater. I want to connect 
to the past and to the future by making a contribution in the present. 
I want to be useful to others. 

I believe that if you are making art in these difficult times, you are 
already successful. The act is the point, more so now than ever. To 
make theater in our present climate is a utopian act. If done in the 
proper spirit, with the right intentions, the theater can be an act of 
courage and articulation, a positive action in this convoluted world. 

How to proceed? Besides finding your own definition of success, 
Cultivate permission; celebrate accidents; continue to study; take 
responsibility for the atmosphere; hold on tightly, let go lightly; and 
undergo often. 


plied. “We are successful 


People’s expecta- 
Own version of 
eded to find the 
will be a victim of 


Cultivate permission 


In a “not for profit” arena we spend a great deal of time and effort 
strategizing and fundraising, We work hard for the privilege of 
artistic freedom. When we finally do get into a rehearsal studio, we 
have truly earned the right to be there. But then what? What are our 
intentions? I believe that it is imperative to cultivate permission, to 
call upon the wild raging child that lives within us. This is not only 
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hy it responsibility. No one else will give us this 
our right, but + allow ourselves enough permission to make 


extreme choices and bold leaps of faith. 


Celebrate accidents 
dents are one of the most valuable commodities in the creative 
Accidents 


‘ cious process fed by the uncon- 
saeaigt iby: oe wick ae aden accidents an integral 
sen is sac “Think of your five favorite moments in any of 
panes ae eer in an interview, “and I can guarantee that those 
Bd ae were accidents. I didn’t plan for them. On the film set I 
create the circumstances in which these accidents can happen. 
Sigmund Freud speculated that there is no such thing as an accident. 
This forces the question, how do you relate to events that are out of 
your control? What is your attitude to accidents? If a fire-engine siren 
just happens to pass by the building during a passionate love scene, 
how do you hear it? It might just be the best sound cue imaginable. 
If someone trips on stage in rehearsal, perhaps the trip contains the 
energy necessary at that moment. 

In rehearsal for a production of Moby Dick during the late 1970s, 
the actor George Kahn, out of intense frustration, literally ran up the 
side of a wall. The director, Ric Zank said, “Keep it.” Most directors 
would have stopped the rehearsal and talked until feelings were 
soothed. Instead, Ric Zank said, “Keep it.” And so, indeed, at a 
specific moment in every performance of Moby Dick, George Kahn had 
to run up the side of the wall. Imagine the energy necessary to repeat 
that “accident.” In order to accomplish the feat, Kahn had to 
summon all of the fury of that difficult rehearsal. In this way, the 

accident was celebrated and became useful in the process. 


Continue to study 


The more you know, the better you can imagine. Art is always an 
expression of philosophy and point of view. Being part of the evolu- 
tion of an art form demands that we study history, forge philosophies, 
see the present without the baggage of inherited assumptions, and 
develop the Capacity to receive the world in an open and sensitive 


find eternity behind it. 


Take responsibility for the atmosphere 


The force and quality of attention and ex 
atmosphere of rapture. As a director, it is 
mine the politics and the values in th 
justness, mutual respect, and listening, | 
environment in which creation is a collective act. Our shared links 

the history of ideas, aesthetics, literature, and human striv; = 
forged by practice and respect. The €msuing atmosphere of ee 
radiates to audiences and then out into the world. sae 


P€ctations can engender an 
MY Tesponsibility to deter- 
© room. I can insist upon 
Can Create a nonhierarchical 


Hold on tightly, let go lightly 


If the work is too controlled, it will feel constricted and lifeless. If 
there is too little control, it will be chaotic and hard to see and hear, 
Agree to celebrate the paradox of firm decisive action and letting go 
all at the same moment. You do not lead the work. The work leads 
you. You must be willing to discard vast amounts of material at any 
moment. I need to work with people who are willing to do this. 

SITI Company Sound Designer Darron L. West spent an entire 
night creating one sound cue for our show Small Lives/ Big Dreams. In 
rehearsal the next morning we tried it out and it did not work. He 
never complained about jettisoning the cue. In fact, it took him only 
a minute to know that all his work had not paid off and it was he 
who suggested getting rid of it. Darron’s intentions are always 
devoted to the good of the show. He lets the work lead. He can hold 
on tightly and let go lightly. 


Undergo often 


When you pick up a large stone, you meet its resistance. You undergo 
the sensation of its substance and the physical opposition of gravity. A 
play, like a stone, offers resistance. The mass of a play contains complex 
Situations, characters, and themes. Audiences as well as the artistic 
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he pain and delight of meeting = Play. The experi- 
thing of you, asks for your muscle and mind. You 
person you have become so far in your lifetime. 
‘t takes to make the work is the point. The quality 
bag aoe ~ i team’s effort combined with the attentiveness 
and a oe of engagement becomes part of the Product. 
anes = a ¢ everyone involved in the realization of the Project 
The participation oe exponentially richer. The collective undergoing 
makes the nn artistic team brings about productions that engage 

om ca P ae ° ays that are participatory rather than passive. 
OG ie ge create experiential journeys for audiences, In the 
pai ae is born encounter We are pee be in the 
room together, undergoing experience, yaar int “ er people, 
undergoing ideas, undergoing metaphor, undergoing history, anq 


undergoing life. 


team undergo t 
ence asks some 
bring to the play the 


| work in the basement. 
That's where | keep all my materials 
for my work. 
And | think: 
What am | doing? 
I've lost my way 
why don't | give it up? 
there are times | get so lost 
| don't know what to do 
I've gone so deep, so far 
| don't know if I'll ever find my way out again 
and then: what's the point? 
is this useful? 
does anyone care? 
| get up on the morning 
some days | just weep and weep 
'S everything | do just written on water? 
but what else can | do? 


(Charles L. Mee Jr.) 
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The moment one gives cl 
blade of grass, it becomes 
ably magnified world in itself 


OSE attention to anything, even a 
@ Mysterious, awesome, indescrib- 
- Almost an “unrecognizable” world, 

(Henry Miller) 


o, 
bd 


their religion, culture, or language? What words do they choose? All 
children address God with the same wish: ‘Please watch over 


examine something, as in a telescope. An Episcopalian is one who 
“watches over.” 

Watching over demands passionate presence and availability and 
absolutely no desire for any one thing in particular to happen but 
plenty of will to Stay present. Like a hunter in wait for the appearance 
of a wild animal, the waiting is dynamic. 
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The participation of everyone involved in the realization of anican ae 
makes the experience exponentially richer. The collective ai > } g 
on the part of the artistic team brings about productions gag 
audiences in ways that are participatory rather than passive. oie 

In the theater, we create experiential journeys for audiences. In = 
midst of experience is born encounter. We are meant _ be in ; e 
room together, undergoing experience, undergoing <7 ie as : 
undergoing ideas, undergoing metaphor, undergoing istory, 
undergoing life. 
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| work in the basement. 

That's where | keep all my materials 

for my work. 

And | think: 

What am | doing? 

I've lost my way 

why don't | give it up? 

there are times | get so lost 

| don't know what to do 

I've gone so deep, so far 

| don't know if I'll ever find my way out again 
and then: what's the point? 

is this useful? 

does anyone care? 

| get up on the morning 
some days | just weep and weep 
is everything | do just written on water? 
but what else can | do? 

(Charles L. Mee Jr.) 
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Although raised in the Episcopalian church, I did not learn th 
: e 


fees i“ the word “episcopal” until a recent Sunday afternoon 

a ie upstate New York during a heavy snowstorm. I drove 

inGhida, coda remeson Lele 
hield. a local radio station and li 

- — ae a way of grounding my nervous mind. oe 

ri sti me children pray for around the world, no matter what 

Sa ia as ee eis What si do they choose? All 

€ same wish: ‘Please watch 

ha a oe over daddy and please watch over me’ Children 

na . " re anything, God S attention.” The minister went on to 

secs he word Episcopalian is derived from the Greek epis- 
faning “to watch over.” Epi means over and scope is to look at or 


€xamine somethin 
“ g, as in a telescope. An Episcopalian i 
Watches over.” P piscopalian is one who 


i over demands passionate presence and availability and 
utely no desire for any one thing in particular to happen but 
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gia will to stay present. Like a hunter in wait for the appearance 
a wild animal, the waiting is dynamic. 
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Watching over is the basic ingredient in creating as well as seeing 
oe word “theater” is, “a place of seeing. 


e 
i ate be eyes and tron place. Watching over a 
rehearsal means to be presen ensitivity and acute sina - 
the differentiation and change t oment. The 
quality of an audience's attention i 
of a show. 
Attention is a powerful too 


t with s 
hat happens moment to ™ 
s also a determinant in the “success 


| It can be used and misused, consciously 


or unconsciously. The quality and depth of one’s attention a ulti- 
mately what counts most in every situation. Attention 15, after , one 
of the few aspects of life that one can control. The only gift we can 
give to a situation is the force of our attention. We can control atten- 
tion and we can control the quality of our attention. When attention 


is compromised, the outcome is weaker. . 
Attention is not the same as consciousness. Physiologically, attention 


is the ability to consciously select certain features from the vast array of 
sensory signals presented to the brain. Sensation, awareness, past exper1- 
ence, and reflection (self-awareness) all participate in the phenomenon 
of attention. This integrated consciousness modulates conscious states 
and directs them, finally arriving at mental focus and interest. 

Martin Heidegger suggested that every event is shaped by the 
presence of the observer. Intense watchfulness is what generates a 
pressurized environment, the cauldron, in which chemistry occurs. 
As quantum physicists like to say, reality happens when you look at 
it. And how reality happens depends on how you look at it. The 
quality of attention you give to something determines what it 
becomes. 

It feels satisfactory to be seen, to be considered, to be watched 
over. I lived in West Berlin long before the wall was dismantled, and ! 
occasionally made trips into East Berlin. This was a complex process 
that required time and patience with long, slow-moving lines in a 

dingy basement space between the two cities. I experienced an odd 
pleasure every time I stood before the East German official who 
examined my passport. He sat at a desk, looked up and studied me 
carefully. He looked at the passport photo and then at me. I found his 
gaze very satisfying He was not looking with personality or desire. 
He was just looking. I wonder about the power of being looked at. 
Not seen, but looked at like a tree, a flower, a river a fish in that river. 
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Attention can also be abused, exploited for its destructive powe 
To stare at someone with no sense of respect or sensitivity rath : 
her dignity or personal space makes the object of this attention feel 
small and inconsequent. Even worse, a “hate stare” can cause - 
and suffering. Hate stares are often racist or sexist. To look at ea 
or something as “lesser” than you constitutes an act of a nme 
and control. The sociologist Erving Goffman calls this kind spree 
tion ‘uncivil attention.” Aggressive, violent, and destructive, uncivil 
attention turns people into objects. This attention is degrading 

A theater director’s primary job is to watch over rehearenl with 
extraordinary attention and a fierce wakefulness. An actor senses the 
es of the watching and, consciously or unconsciously, ascertains 
' ida ee depth of the director’s interest. Ultimately, you cannot 

The actress Tina Shepard, once a member of Joseph Chaikin’s 
legendary Open Theater, paid me the biggest compliment I have ever 
received as a director. She said, “You and Joe are the only two direc- 
tors I have ever worked with who make me sweat just walking across 
the stage.” I could never hope for higher praise. What she means is 
that she could feel the heat of our attention and sensed our hope and 
belief that she might discover something extraordinary while simply 
crossing the stage. 

And yet, I do give an actor room to maneuver. I do not concentrate 
all of my attention on the actor; rather, I attend to the environment 
surrounding the actor. I do not look too hard in any one particular 
direction for the solution or answer. I soften my field of vision in 
order to make room for something to occur. I believe that an audi- 
ence is affected by the quality of attention that a director brings to a 
rehearsal process. The director is, after all, the very first audience. 

Bruce Sundlun, the former Board Chairman of Trinity Repertory 
Company, met a U.S. senator who would learn everyone’s name 
within ten minutes of walking into any room. Sundlun asked the 
Senator how he did it. “Bruce,” said the Senator, “When you meet 
someone, what are you thinking about?” Sundlun shook his head, 
and the Senator continued, “You are thinking about yourself. You are 
thinking about the impression that you are making.” 

Attention, watching over or observation demands an interest and 
engagement in something that is outside of yourself. Attention is 
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oi t at the same time remaining 
i rond self-interest bu 
about going bey 


: ive from within. 
a avg poe: author of many cookbooks, 
\ a oie ee in France that the French are highly attuned to 
pe Sh ‘elaborated: if a tourist enters a food stall in Les 
sin eee sae that he or she will be cheated, the salesman 
es in ; 


i i hat his customer has taken a 

i ‘ly oblige. But if he senses t at his : a 
= es i. his produce, he will just open up like a gai 

She id, “I | uickly learned how to communicate. If 1 wasn t willing 

sce ey he sellers and what they were selling, 


ime to get to know t 
paar home with the freshest head of lettuce or best bit 


ak in my basket.” ; 
Br child suggested in this anecdote that if you expect to be 


i bbed. ctations create experience. What do 
. paint enone at mi Aner Does the expectation ein 
the thing to happen? Do our expectations about a person affect their 

ior? 

anes Wilfred Bion advises his patients to enter a 
session with no memory and no desire. In the artistic process as well, 
a wide-open yet responsive attitude is your best ally. You cannot 
make things happen; you can only create the circumstances in which 
something might occur. You do this by bringing your attention to the 
issue at hand with no memory and no desire. You watch over the 
proceedings with the highest level of discrimination and wakefulness 
that you can possibly manage. 

Sigmund Freud distinguished two types of attention: focused 
attention and hovering or free-floating attention. In focused attention 
you tune out the surroundings and concentrate on one thing at a 
time. The free-floating attention attains a distance but also requires 
presence. A free-floating attention is what you use when you drive a 
car. You soften your gaze and take in the myriad bits of information 
and juggle them intuitively. 

I cannot force creation in a rehearsal. But I can control the circum- 
stances that surround the creative unfolding. I can shift intuitively 
between free-floating and focused attention. I can determine the 
atmosphere of the room; I make sure the space is clean, that we start 
and end on time, that there is a courteous attitude, et cetera. 
Attention cannot compel results or impose an outcome. You make 
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space for something to happen. You set a 
an unexpected guest. 

In rehearsal a director needs to be full of the same life that an actor 
requires in performance in front of an audience, The director must be 
fully present, spontaneous, and ready to switch directions, responsive 
to every minuscule change, sensitive to energy shifts, ready to laugh. 
In short, the director must be wildly alive and present. 

Actors can contribute the gift of their attention to one another in 
rehearsal. This multiple attention magnifies the intensity of every action 
on the stage. When each individual in the room is mutually caught up 
in the moment-to-moment struggles and discoveries, leaps of daring 
and risk are more likely to happen. An atmosphere charged with 
hope, support, and attention is a pressurized and rarified atmosphere 
in which discoveries are more apt to occur. The shared bond of atten- 
tion and mutual respect is a useful elixir in the creative process. 

Gisela Cardenas, a young director from Peru, wrote a letter to 
theater director Ariane Mnouchkine asking permission to participate 
in some way with her internationally acclaimed company, Le Théatre 
du Soleil. Finally, six years later, she received a reply. Invited to join a 
workshop lead by Mnouchkine at the Cartoucherie, a former muni- 
tions factory in Vincennes near Paris, Gisela headed for France. She 
found herself one of 200 participants invited from around the world. 
Because of the sizable number, most of their time was spent 

watching a few actors working onstage. Patience was a key ingredient. 
Several actors worked onstage at a time, guided by Mnouchkine in 
lengthy improvisations. Everyone else watched, many hours a day. 

One day, as the actors struggled in a scene with unsatisfactory 
results, the work on stage ground to a halt. Frustrated and tense, an 
exasperated Mnouchkine finally turned to the 200 participants on the 
bleachers and implored, “You must wish with every muscle in your 
bodies that these actors succeed.” 

Gisela Cardenas described that day of sitting and wishing for the 
actors to succeed as both exhausting and exhilarating. She said that 
she had never worked so hard in the theater. She is convinced that the 
combined effort and wishing of 200 people helped the actors 
onstage to break through their difficulties. 

Can expectation predetermine success or failure? Does the quality 
of attention significantly alter the outcome? Are actors really helped 


place at the dinner table for 
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by the good wishes of the audience? Do fans at a baseball stadium 
contribute to the score? Does expectation create experience? 

An audience brings with them certain expectations. Spending a 
great deal of money for a ticket to a Broadway show can affect the 
way you watch. The presence of a big star in the cast can also lend 
monumentality to the event. The audience arrives with higher hopes, 
greater expectations, and brings with them a sense of event. 

L attended Peter Brook's staging of Georges Bizet’s opera Carmen in 
Paris at his theater Les Bouffes du Nord in 1986. Even though the show 

n advance and everyone in the crowd in 


had been sold out for months i | 
front of the theater already held tickets to the performance, a nolsy 
the theater opened. Because 


battle broke out even before the doors to 
there were no reserved seats, people scrambled at the entrance, straining 


to get in first and find good seats. The rain poured down outside the 
theater and hundreds of ticket holders engaged in an active physical 
battle, swinging umbrellas aggressively at one another. Insistent shouts 
and demands rang out. By the time the audience got seated, the accel- 
erated expectations guaranteed the success of the evening. 

The theater makes witnesses of the audience. A witness is not a 
bystander, but rather a perceiver whose presence makes a difference. 
A witness has a role to play and can verify and testify that something 
indeed did happen. A witness at the scene of a crime or at an accident 
can report back and redescribe the event for evaluation. Being a 
witness makes you responsible. Once an observer, you have become a 
participant. 

Initially, an audience is attentive to one another. They learn from 
each other how to watch a play. They give or withhold permission to 
relax, to move, laugh, or respond. Then, by the power of their atten- 
tion, they can give an actor permission to make unexpected leaps of 
flight. An actor listens to the audience’s listening, and with that 
barometer reading, tunes his or her performance. A generous audi- 
ence can allow an actor to try out new things. An intolerant or 
impatient audience can bring discoveries and adventure to a halt. 

Attention can engender rapture. Rapture is a euphoric transcendent 
state in which one is overwhelmed by delight and unaware of anything 
else. The rapture of attention can be self-perpetuating and can multiply 

indefinitely. For example, a singer’s voice causes a spine-chilling thrill 
in the audience. The reverberations of that thrill returns to the singer 
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Quantum physics established allienatitedls a a 
vation alters what is observed. A principle called su : aa - on 
that while we do not know what the state of a Pune sei 
ally in all possible states simultaneously as lon Ea enaie aa 
check. It is the measurement itself that causes ie cine on “tie : 
toa single possibility. To observe is to disturb. The ete 7 tobi 
ir touching atoms can lead to uncontrollable feecedern ee 
‘: fue ia Jisipeal = experiment proposes an analogy 
oO Operate in th 
— aces in a thick lead box. Then a br ode peat 
se tala Ox is sealed. We do not know if the cat is alive or if it has 
peek : ie pen sam ba has died. Since we do not know. 
antum law the cat is both dead and alive. It i 
when we break open the box and | eonch hace a 
the superposition is lost, and the a ede m( pe 
or alive). The cat wasn’t simply found dead when we looked aie 
died precisely because we looked at him. Observation killed ss - 
; The word “observation” comes from the Latin observare rica 
hie and servare “to guard, to watch over, to protect, look to, attend to, to 
eep, to follow, to perceive, to notice.” I like the notion of observing as 
guarding or serving or protecting (think about the word een In 
the case of Schrédinger’s cat, observation is a matter of life and deat 
. The playwright Charles L. Mee Jr. defines a director as the ean 
in the room who can maintain the anxiety of possibility and uncer- 
tainty the longest. At the moment it becomes unbearable you begin 
to shut down the possibilities by making choices. To me, pate ae 
feels like juggling. You juggle individual and group psychologies 
spatial arrangements, timing, and meaning. You try to keep as many 
things up in the air as possible at the same time. You strain for a sense 
of ease, lightness, and quickness, the way a great juggler does. You try 
to be precise and open at the same time. You constantly ask, “What is 
happening?” You try to be in service to something bigger than your- 
self: Perhaps that is what Mee means by the anxiety of possibility and 
uncertainty. 
Artists, all artists, strive to cultivate receptiveness and attention in 
each and every step of the process. The job of an artist is to explore 
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Francisco tested the hypothesis that in any given genomes 
a correlation between iui actoaepa scotia een 
ment, In other words, individuals respor et ode 
others. When teachers expect students 
arse Aa well; when teachers expect students to fail, nr 
tend to fail, 1 belleve that this alee is useful in thinking abou 
, tions in the artistic process. 
eet pil ie students were given an intelligence test ' ae 
beginning of a school year, Then the testers randomly selecte : 
percent of the students—without any relation to the test results—an 
reported to the teachers that these 20 percent of students showed 
remarkable potential for intellectual growth and could be expected to 
blossom in their academic performance by the end of the year, The 
teachers were asked not to let on to anyone the results of these tests, 
What happened in a short time was miraculous. The students who 
were pointed out by the testers did start to excel, The teachers did 
nothing but pay attention to them differently and see them in a new 
light. Eight months later, at the end of the academic year, all of the 
students were retested. The 20 percent who had been selected 
showed significantly greater results in the new tests than the other 
students who were not singled out for the teachers’ attention. This 
means that the change in the teachers’ expectations regarding the 


intellectual performance of these allegedly “special” students had led 


to an actual change in the intellectual performance of these randomly 
selected young people. 
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As part of this experiment, the teachers were algo asked to rate 
students On variables related to intellectual Curiosity, persoual and 
social adjustment, and need for social approval. Yes, you guessed it, 
the 20 percent of students who were expected to bloom litellectually 
were rated by teachers as more intellectually curious, happier, and in 
less need of social approval, 

The experiment with elementary students 
responsibility and power we wield in attend) 
be sensitive to our own expectations and dey 
impact of others’ attention on us. 


A director is the litnnus Paper upon which the actor tests her or his 
ideas, The director attends to the actor whe tries things out, fn turn, 
the actor can read the effect by checking on the qualitative effect 
upon the receptor, the director T 


he director needs to be willing to be 
affected by the action of the actor, 


But not all directors use attention in the saitie way. Diverse varietios cf 
attention make for different kinds of directory, Here are three examples: 


is a reminder about the 
ng to others. We should 
elop a awareness of the 


1 One kind of director's talent is 
these rehearsals, actors flouris 
of the director's idea, concepti 

2 The second kind of director i 

room, These rehearsals are 

individual basis, 

Finally, there are directors 

the available inspiration { 

lead by whoever is 


in the force of his or her vision, In 
h by giving over to the magnetism 
on, and imagination, 

§ able to see each individual in the 
abeut recognizing progress on an 


who can recognize and are guided by 
n the room and allow the room to be 
inspired and in the “flow” at the moment, 


Listening is a basic ingredient of attention, and it can be learned and 
Practiced, Listening 


is fueled by interest and Curiosity. It 16 a discipline 
and an action in the world, and the results are nearly magical. Hearing 
Can restore, To be heard, really heard by another person, is to be healed. 


+ 


Listening is a magnetic and 


strange thing, a creative force...when 
W@ are listened to, it create 


§ us, Makes us Unfold and expand, 
(Brenda Ueland) 
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There is a difference between hearing and listening, and the distinc- 
tion is anatomical. Hearing is basic and physical. Listening is complex 
and cognitive. The ears hear. The brain listens. The body hears and the 
mind listens. Hearing happens physiologically in the parts of the ear 
that receive and perceive sound. Listening, on the other hand, is born 
in the interaction of brain functions and synapse and neuron events 
that interpret the sound, Attention and consciousness are brought to 
bear upon the signals, and added to that is the imagination. The 
process starts with attention and then extends into the complex 
cross-referencing of the brain, including memory, perception, images, 
thoughts, imagination, and consciousness. The pathway travels from 
sensation to feeling to imagination to thought. . 

Many years ago I visited a friend who had opened a high-end 
audio-equipment store in Boston. Drawn to one of the new items on 
sale—an impressive tape recorder designed for filmmakers—I asked 
my friend if I could try it out. I slung the machine over my shoulder, 
put the headphones on my €ars, held the microphone in my hand 
and began to listen to the extraordinary sounds going on in the 
store. Everything sounded distinct and colorful. Then I opened the 
door onto the street and listened to traffic. “Wow!” I exclaimed, 
“Listen to these sounds, they are amazing and intricate and differen- 
tiated—like a symphony!” After moving around with the microphone 
snside and out and listening with astonishment to the myriad 
sounds, I suddenly realized that I could have the exact same experi- 
ence without the headphones and fancy equipment. With the help of 
the high-tech machinery, I had been listening rather than hearing. 
Listening is an action. It is an encounter with the world. Martin Buber 
wrote: “All actual life is encounter.” For a few moments in that store, 
after this realization, I woke up to the power of the human percep- 
tual capabilities. 

Listening is a creative act, and it can be an act of love. To pay atten- 
tion changes us and changes the object of our attention. Wooing and 
courting generates the erotic energy. Our attitude toward an event 
contributes to what the event becomes. We are part of the equation. 

The one gift we can give to another human being is our attention, 
and that attention, in turn, allows the possibility of change. We can 
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be available and open to their change. Which means concurrentl 
that we will change too. The gift we give is not to hold onto me! 
bas i wea that this person is. Perhaps this gift of attention 

As the culmination of a month of workshops with directors, 
writers, and actors at the Perseverance Theatre in Juneau, Alaska, I put 
together a show with samples of the work we had fone mi ea 
the first performance, a young actress had trouble with a monologue 
she spoke directly to the audience. I suggested to her that we rehearse 
it the following afternoon. The next day we rehearsed in a small 
dressing room at the back of the theater. After a while, the actress 
performed the monologue beautifully for me. I asked if she was 
ready to do it for an audience that night. She looked dismayed. “But 
now you know what to do!” I said. She looked at me sadly and said 

It is different doing the monologue for you here in this little ron. 

I can do it here and now because you love me. The audience doesn’t 
love me.” I had to explain to the actress the necessity of transferring 
her hope of being attended to lovingly by me to the audience. Her 
expectations can determine the outcome. 

To watch over a rehearsal with sensitivity, wakefulness, a love of 
the art form, enthusiasm, and the deepest wishes for success is the 
point. Being an artist is about being violently awake and sensitized, 
attentive and responsive. 

I do not sit down when I direct because when I sit my body is 
disconnected from the breath, energy, and rhythm of the stage. My 
whole body needs to be connected to the stage, not just the 
neocortex of my brain. My body is the barometer that takes the 
temperature of the air at every moment. When I need to rest, rather 
than sitting down, I lean on a high wooden stool. The script is posi- 
tioned on a music stand so that I can see the stage and the page at 
the same time. When necessary to refer to the text, | can move my 
eyes without losing touch with the stage. I stay connected. I try to be 
one with what is happening and to surround the stage with my 
attention. 

Two popular films, Smoke and Blue in the Face, both made by film- 
maker Wayne Wang in 1995, transformed a nondescript street corner 

in Brooklyn into an intensely attractive site just by the force of his 
attention and interest. Both films were shot in a tobacco shop on the 
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busy, normally overlooked corner. The filmmaker chose to look with 
fresh eyes at a place that denizens of the neighborhood had long 
ignored. As Wang brought the force of his interest and attention to 
this location, the neighborhood indeed did turn out to be special. 
The smoke shop became a microcosm of the macrocosm of an entire 
social system. The force of attention is contagious and places a new 
lens on what is normally disregarded or taken for granted. | 
Attention is an action and it can be learned and Sears — 
way of touching the world. It is part of the recipe for making “the 


music more intense. 


chapter 5 


magnetism 


John Robin Baitz: | was just thinking that you still manage to 
write with some kind of miraculous hope. 


Athol Fugard: You've got to. Implicit in the act of creation on 
the part of the artist is: |! make it because | want to share it with 
you. At the end of my process you are waiting for me... Pascal 
Says “Imagine a cell in darkness and the inmates of the cell are 
shackled together. Every morning at dawn, the door opens and 
the person at the end of the line is taken out and executed and 
the door is closed. Those left behind read their fate in the 
opening and closing of the door every day. It is a metaphor of 
the human condition.” That is Pascal. 


Camus comes to that paragraph and says, “There is no ques- 
tion about it—that is an image of the human condition. What do 
we do during those 24 hours between the opening and closing 
of the door? Do we cry? Or do we tap the next person in the 
chain and say ‘What's your name? I’m Athol Fugard. Who are 
you?” And that’s how we create meaning. At the end of my 
process you are waiting. And that is the act of faith. That is the 
hope that every artist has. 


> 


During my brief tenure as Artistic Director of the Trinity Repertory 
Company in Providence, Rhode Island, ! spoke at many local institu- 
tions including libraries, Elk and Rotary clubs, colleges, and universities. 
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the person at the end of the line is taken out and executed and 
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opening and closing of the door every day. It is a metaphor of 
the human condition.” That is Pascal. 


Camus comes to that paragraph and says, “There is no ques- 
tion about it—that is an image of the human condition. What do 
we do during those 24 hours between the opening and closing 
of the door? Do we cry? Or do we tap the next person in the 
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ne point of these visits: to entice new audiences into our theater 
The poi 


ted to sell the idea of theater and illustrate its compelling Ualities 
es - ast wanted to persuade people to buy tickets and Subscriptions 
ei renner for these speaking een : found myself 
wondering why, after all, do people atten € theater? What compels 
them to leave the safety and comfort of their homes and head toward 
a public setting where they share oxygen and experience with crowds 
of strangers? What draws audiences? Why is theater necessary? What 
human needs does the theater fulfill that compels attendance? What 
makes the theater attractive and magnetic? Perhaps, I thought, if | 
could figure this out, I might be able to entice people to buy tickets. 
Because theater has survived for so many centuries, I figured it 
must exert some essential magnetic power of attraction. Magnetism is 
a physical and affective energy or force that unites elements across 
space and time. What human compulsions and needs does the theater 
uniquely satisfy? After much thought, I arrived at seven compelling 
forces inherent to theater that attract people to it: empathy, entertain- 
ment, ritual, participation, spectacle, education, and alchemy. Then I 
realized that, without exception, all the truly significant and galva- 
nizing theater I had seen used all seven in the same production: the 
Performance Group’s Mother Courage, Martha Graham’s pieces, produc- 
tions devised by Ariane Mnouchkine and Le Théatre du Soleil, the 
epic early works of Robert Wilson, the plays during the 1980s at the 
Berlin Schaubiihne. The list goes on. All of these productions share 


one thing in common: all seven attractive forces are triggered within 
one experience, 


magnetic forces fundam 
ce Participation, spectacle 
will become increasin 
gl , irresistible i 
The theater is, at it uae 


amateur compani ® Core, democratic: a field fed by countless 
mers. Its a 4 sanchup Comics, parlor singers, and street perfor- 
© ancient, primal, and tich and keep us in touch 


| 
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| e another on a deeply visceral level. Transcendent experiences 
with  ienenndiil life were visually engaging and Emotionally stim- 
in my t ntellectually arresting and entertaining, tragic and hopeful, 
ulating, i d personal, spectacular and intimate, sophisticated and dumb, 
ie sae ei Challenged to use my entire life, everything I had 
ugly an hought, and imagined in order to engage, I am present in a 
eh ce with actors who are reaching to tempt the impossible. 
shared al ous journeys make room for me within them and I 
— altered by the experience. sa 
etism in art is the force that draws people toward it. This 
penn the seven ingredients that make the theater attrac- 
nea irresistible. It is about the magnetic nature of the art form. As 
tive conte empathy, entertainment, ritual, participation, spectacle, 
aren and alchemy, keep in mind the exponential powers of all 
seven when combined in one production. 


ret 


Empathy 


Art is most pleasurable not when it closes us down, isu 
our perceptions and sympathies, draws boundaries of appro 


, but when it opens us up. 
priateness or goodness reeset 


oo 


However ambitious, theatrical, or politically ia are oe 
of a play must be personal and intimate. This intimacy is eat 
tion’s empathic base line—its core and its eee demands 
arresting, intellectually challenging, or dense Sa 5 an audience 
Concomitant intimacy and vulnerability. means : cn to identify 
Not only to enjoy the big theatrical brushstrokes mise aneeeee 
and relate to the event personally. The aor cae lead to the 
red thread through any theatrical labyrinth att allows an audience 
vulnerability at center of the event. This necone 
to access the experience personally and ee another person's 
Empathy is the ability to identify and unders otions to them. It is 
Situation or to transfer your own feelings and em 
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3 remarkable trait that distinguishes nutes a ce and is 
made possible by complex interactions im basal bis y adaptable brain, 
A combination of awareness and imagination stimulates empathy. The 
subjective reaches out to the objective and from this action conscious- 
ness and feeling, thinking and imagination are brought to bear on 
present circumstance. — 

The German word for empathy, einfihlen, suggests incisive action. 
Fin-fihlen: to feel into. To arrive at empathy, you enter feelingly. Empathy 
in this sense is not something that happens to you, rather, it is an 
action that you take in the world. You will yourself into another person 
or event. 

The most renowned plays written in the past hundred-plus years 
are praised for their capacity to stimulate an audience's empathy for 
the characters and their situations. When Hedda Gabler picks up a 
gun, for example, we thrill at her insane courage and identify with 
the necessity for her act. This identification is empathy. We reach 
outside of ourselves toward understanding and appreciation for the 
actions of others. We see ourselves reflected in other humans, other 
situations, places, and eras. I believe that the capacity to empathize is 

a positive and creative act. It stems from a very deep and sacred 
human need to commune with the world through the imagination. 

I attended a loud, aggressive, and theatrically ambitious produc- 
tion conceived and directed by the wildly talented young Reza Abdoh 
entitled The Hip Hop Waltz of Eurydice at the Los Angeles Theatre Center 
with my friend and then partner Tina Landau. Orpheus was played by 
a bald woman on a motorcycle and Eurydice by a long-haired man in 
Sob Hy telex wo ong, an alee psi 
a che i. ee Ido and loud, loud music. Despite the visual 
aid cits, ese nae theatricality, I was tremendously touched 
distor heh iii call, I turned to Tina, pointed at a tiny 
Fed adele tere Lecce showing Orpheus and Eurydice, heads 
Notwithstanding the nies another, and said, “Look Tina, that’s us! 
was, at its core : ria pe as ee 

one another, | fet that re hae wae bebidas salou 7 
spectacle, the play invit as ihe erates about us. Not simply 4 
€¢ me to identify and empathize with the 
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Empathy is a putting-together, a going-out, a joining. It inyoly 
compassion and creativity. It is an act of the soul Teaching out ae 
becoming part of the world. The feelings that result from the em a- 
thetic act are a by-product of this physical and mental action, Wie 
we lose our capacity to empathize, we lose an essential part of our 
humanity. 

Recently, on a bus in Manhattan late at night, I watched an impa- 
tient woman verbally abuse the bus driver: “Where are you going? 
Don’t you see you've made a wrong turn? Don’t you know what you 
are doing? I want to get off here. No, here.” The woman seemed 
incapable of empathy or making space in her imagination for the 
situation, the driver, or anyone else on the bus. In her mind, she had 
cast herself on an island, alone and misunderstood. The world is a 
lesser place when compassion or the ability to emphasize are lacking. 

Can art encourage people to create a more empathetic relationship 
to the world? I believe that it can. The visual artist Bill Viola created a 
video installation entitled Heaven and Earth in 1992. Simultaneously 
political, philosophical, scientific, technological, and deeply personal, 
it triggered in me intense empathy. 

Two video images face each other, not touching, mid-air in the 
center of a room, one facing up and one down, placed in such a way 
that you have to bend over to see one and then the other. The top 
image is Bill Viola’s mother on her deathbed, the bottom his newborn 
son. The silent videos reflect into each other, a contemplation of birth 
and death and the precarious connections between generations. The 
birth face and death face reflect and contain each other. Life itself 
seems to exist in between the crucial moments of life’s entrance and 
€xit in the space between the two monitors. 

By transforming his intense personal experience into an artwork, 
Viola placed his singular experience on a universal plane to a 
with others in the space of a museum or gallery. Via copy “i 
helped me to reimagine bodily life and its turning points. His sleep if 
Personal meditation became my meditation; his subjective expert 
€nce triggered my own subjective experience. - 

Ina tea ee ibe actor, too, needs to know how al 
tiate and use empathy. A performer is the empathetic anil res- 
or her counterpart, the audience, and serves as 4 dilated human Pp 

part, the ) Mad once ed 
€nce in the maelstrom of a play. A workshop participant 
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about how to succeed as an Baice in an aggressively imagistic produc. 
tion. SITI Company member Will Bond responded to the question, 
and I found his answer valuable. Bond suggested that when cast in 3 
play full of elaborate visual stimuli, or overlapping scenes and noise, 
or both, it is helpful to locate the most human action available within 
the given circumstance and place every ounce of attention on that, 
“Put all of your concentration on lifting a teacup,” he said, “other- 
wise you will be defeated by the theatrical assault.” This focus ang 
concentration serves to magnify the human presence and make it the 
center of the action. The actor becomes a celebration of human exis- 
tence in the midst of the onslaught and whirl of events. 

Mainstream American theater criticism is geared toward a play- 
wright’s ability to stimulate empathy. It is then no coincidence that 
the majority of contemporary American playwrights concentrate 
their energy and imagination on creating empathy above all other 
possible attractions that the theater can provide. Not encouraged by 
the critical establishment to consider spectacle, alchemy, participation, 
ritual, or education, the writers assume that the theater is predomi- 
nantly a vehicle for empathy. 

While empathy is infinitely human, deeply satisfying and encour- 
aged since Aristotle, it is only one of the attractive forces that the 
theater can ignite. While the memorable theater experiences do 
include empathy, there can be more. 


Entertainment 


The human appetite for song and dance is fundamental to the DNA 
of theater. All significant theater artists share an irrepressible streak of 
showmanship. Even rigorously intellectual innovators such as Bertolt 
Brecht, known for his detached and cerebral posture, could never 
resist the allure of song, a joke, or an amusing juxtaposition. The 
Ancient Greeks interspersed their plays with songs and dances. 
Humor and showmanship are irresistible and a sign of health. Who 


? No matter how intellectually, politically, or 
d, an evening in the theater does not feel 
song or dance. Showmanship, entertainment, 
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The Romanian director Andrei Serban once 
his great interest in work with actors, he w 


theater. “Why?” I asked. “Because it does not really happen on th 
stage. It happens in the audience s head.” “Then why do you aoe 
working in the theater?” I asked. He shrugged his shoulders, “Because 
I’m a showman,” he sighed. 

The French word for entertainment, divertissement, implies, “to be 
diverted.” In the course of our daily lives, we crave diversion from 
the repetitive everyday patterns that dampen our awareness of being 
alive. Part of what entertainment can achieve is to deflect the angst 
and drag of daily woes and habitual thinking. Seeing parallel situations 
deflects our attention from our own misery. We need distraction; we 
want to be tickled, toyed with, ridiculed. We crave levity, 

While driving long distance in a car and listening to the radio, I 
heard the British director Peter Brook speak to the National Press 
Club in Washington D.C. He described a village in Africa where every 
season the men head out to hunt and return days later laden with 
food for the community. After a big feast on the evening of the 
return, the younger men enact comical episodes from the hunt to 
everyone's amusement. They make fun of the elder members of the 
tribe and act out hilarious examples of their hubris, pride, arrogance, 
and cutthroat competition. The message is ridicule and criticism but 
served up with great humor and hilarity. Then Peter Brook paused, 
and added, “And this criticism is the basic function of the theater. 
And it must be supported and subsidized by the leadership. . 

Humor is a necessary and vital aspect of life and of art. People with 
no sense of humor are missing the point, and those with the me 
developed sense of humor have often undergone the en eet i 
experiences and personal trials. Somehow the extreme difficulties : 
have undergone engender a worldview that is wider, more one i 
and compassionate. The absurdities and paradoxes of the human 
seem to be accessible and visible to those who have suffered. 

se : ; yas tea Theatre, a Serbian 

Dijana Milosevic, the Artistic Director of Dah nate 
Company from Belgrade, spoke to a group it TRIS any during 
Columbia University. She described the work of her eae pees 
the 1990s, the wartime years of Serbian aggression 7 hak WEP 
Yugoslavia, and described how Dah ee that 
Managed to accomplish during that dark perioe. 


told me that despite 
as frustrated by the 
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American theater artists in a post-9/11 oialavameee: are confrontin 
similar challenges to what she faced under the militant regime of 
Slobodan Milosevic and have a lot to learn from the Serbian experi. 
ences. She suggested that art and performance in a climate of 
aggression and destruction could be powerful. The key, she offered, jg 
humor. In difficult times, humor is the most effective tool to bring to 
the table. It generates breath and release. Humor can instigate Change. 
She described the winter of 1996 when the people of Belgrade, 
sick of Milosevic’s tyranny and aggression, took to the streets, deter. 
mined not to leave until the government gave in to their protests ang 
returned the city to its inhabitants. The citizens were met with an 
equal number of soldiers and police whose job was to stop them 
from gaining access to the streets. The deep-freeze middle of winter 
made the situation even more miserable. To disorient the soldiers, the 
protestors decided to generate as much noise and rowdy inanity as 
possible. People raced home and returned with buckets, bullhorns, 
bells, and other noisemakers to blow, strike, and bang. Noise, impromptu 
lectures, and laughter filled the cold streets for weeks on end. The 
soldiers lined up, guns in hands, until they were rendered completely 
confused. Although trained to deal with violence, they had no avail- 
able response to humor. Ultimately confused and defeated, the protest 
succeeded. The Belgraders finally took back their city and the begin- 
ning of Milosevic’s fall had begun. Hegemonic systems are accustomed 
to countering violence with more violence and force. Humor is a 
tactic that seems out of left field, but it can be very effective. Milosevic'’s 
army an police, at a loss, did not know how to respond to the 
Protesters’ humor. Humor can be a helpful ingredient in making the 
resent political climate. 
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an ancient Sanskrit treatise on art, the Natya Shastra, Suggests that all 
sae theater accomplishes three tasks simultaneously: 


1 it entertains the drunk; 
it answers the question “how to live?”; and 
3 it answers the question “How does the universe work?” 


Elias Canetti, in his book Crowds and Power asks, “Why do people go to 
church?” and answers, “Not to pray to God, but rather, to stand, sit 
and kneel simultaneously.” Canetti’s hypothesis about religion is rela- 
tive to the theater event in some very basic ways. The ritual of 
theater-going does not begin when the house lights dim, rather it 
starts much earlier. 

From the moment an actor awakens on the morning of a perfor- 
mance, he or she begins to prepare, consciously or unconsciously, for 
the meeting that will occur that evening across the footlights. The 
rendezvous is with someone as yet unknown—the audience. The day 
is a journey, both for actor and audience members, toward the occa- 
sion of performance, toward facing one another across an energized 
space. 

For an audience member, the ritual of theater also includes invita- 
tions, exchange of money, dressing up, a journey away from the home, 
a meal, and social encounters, not to mention the performance itself. 
The ritual can extend beyond the curtain call to include a post- 
performance social gathering or discussion. The following day, an 
audience member describes something about the production to ; 
friend. The ritual of theater-going not only occurs in the gece 0 
the performance, but also extends forwards and backwards : oan 

People are drawn toward one another in ecstatic sia be 
are able to move through specific shared forms together. ~ si 
and enduring ritualistic aspect of theater is one of os -  aatad at 
tions of going to the theater. Like heading to church, 
going to the theater is itself part of the attraction. Saasteaiel 

Ethnographers define ritual as a repeated as Rituals may be 
symbolic acts in which humans seek specific pen "ae, gouneto 
conducted by specially qualified individuals such as P 
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diviners, or by ordinary people. They may be public or Secret 
may be performed to preserve the status quo or to bring change d 

Ritual is essentially a form of communication. A Performan 
also a form of communication. It is an event or process ¢9 
actions or behavior for the purpose of communication. Two e 
are indispensable in the act of communication: an “emitter.” who 
performs, and a “receptor,” who receives or observes. The doer/ actor 
and the receiver/audience are the ingredients necessary for ritual and 
performance to happen. 

Ritual, also like performance, is a liminal event. The word “liminal” 
comes from the Greek limnos, or threshold. A liminal space is a state in 
between, or a transition between different states. A liminal space is not 
useful or productive in any concrete or materialistic fashion, It is q 
transitional space, neither practical nor constructive, in the realm of 
day-to-day living. Like the space of a doorway between rooms, it lacks 
concrete definition because even though it conveys something from its 
previous stage, it has not yet become the new one. In ritual, religion, 
and theater, it is a space in between where symbolic acts are played out. 

In the original theater configuration, people formed a circle in 
space. Then someone entered into the midst of the circle and 
performed a poetic evocation for the benefit of those assembled—a 


ance is 
Dveyin 
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near terraced hillsides—that then became the prototype architecture 
of the Greek amphitheater. Traveling in Greece today, you can see 
they served as a space 
around which people gathered and enacted thrilling fictions. 
iferation of democratic 
sical presentations that 
e word “tragedy” origi- 
goat songs.” Originally to purge 
ed on altars while people watched. 
more sophisticated and emblematic 
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The author Charles Brandt suggests that con 
human need as food and shelter. Is it Possible that drama is a pub; 
extension of the human penchant to confess? A play might be ety 
stood as a collective confession of a nagging issue related thro, : - 
theme or story of a play, revealing hubris, pride, folly, or es a 
fear or shame. The audience witnesses a symbolic tale that is, at ie 
in some archetypical sense, a mirror of their own lives a the 
lives of their families and friends. In the end, the audience feels 
cautioned by what they have seen and heard but also purged of 
negative emotions. Without a real flesh-and-blood sacrifice, the deed 
of expulsion and redemption is exacted. As if having rid their 
bodies of poison, the audience returns to their own lives with quiet 
insight. 

Like the Greek theater, later the church became the place where 
people could go in order to reveal the dark parts of their souls, the 
sins, the cheating, and the longings. Stories were told; people were 
recognized, forgiven and, finally, redeemed and accepted back into 
the community. This ecclesiastical ritual was a way to resolve anxi- 
eties and for communities to stay connected. 

It is this unspoken religious dimension that gives the theater its 
depth. The drama has always risen out of public worship. Even the 
most secular theater exudes aspects of the communal religious expe- 
rience: a large gathered community who laugh, cry, sing and perhaps 
applaud together. The bonds of community are strengthened in a 
renewed consciousness of its own momentary existence. The oceanic 
feeling of belonging, ecstasy, and total participation that many expe- 
rience in the midst of ritual is part of the draw. Brain scans reveal 
evidence of the physiological/ psychological effects of ain 
activity: the repetitive rhythms, sounds and tones harmonize the left 
and right hemispheres of the cerebral cortex. 

Athletic feats, virtuosic singing and dance a 
aspect of ritual: human experience craves flight or the poy 
human flight. In song, the soul flies on the voice; in dance, the os : 
flies in the body. In Haitian dancing, for example, a anes i 
performs with virtuosity and beauty is considered touc al satis- 
goddess. The receiver or “receptor” of these events gets Te a ie 
faction from proximity to talent and skill. All are cang . 


rapture of the moment. 


fession is as basic a 


satisfy yet another 
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A shared space between the “emitter” and “receptor” is an intrinsic 
ingredient to ritualistic action. Within this communal public space, 
rituals such as sporting events, concerts, weddings, and plays are 
performed according to shared rules within a known set of applica- 
tions. In the theater, it wasn't until Richard Wagner insisted on 
turning off the lights in the auditorium that the stage became the 
sole lit space while audiences sat in the dark. Until then, theater 
architecture joined the audience and the stage in a contiguous circle, 
Visit a Renaissance theater or even an eighteenth- or nineteenth-century 
theater and notice how the architecture included the audience in the 


event of the play. 


Participation 


The spectacle is not a collection of images, rather it is a social 
relationship between people that is mediated by images. 
(Guy Debord) 


te 
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The theater is a gym for the soul, the intellect, the imagination, and 
the emotions. I go to the theater for a workout, to be active with my 
entire empathetic and perceptual system. I want to be put through 
my paces. A play sharpens and develops the skills of both the actors 
and the audience. The skills that are developed by art are the skills of 
patience and imagination. At the end, I want to be glowing— 
exhausted, exhilarated, and exercised from the experience. I want to 
be awake and engaged. I don’t want to be numbed or manipulated. ! 
can get plenty of that from 500 channels on television. 

I also love to go to the movies. I buy popcorn, lean back and allow 
the images and the event to wash over me. Mostly lured to the 
cinema to consume, I glory in that indulgence. On the other hand, | 
am drawn to the theater to lean forward into an event, to participate in 
it. This need to participate, to lean forward, is one of the basic ingre- 
dients that make the theater experience unique. When you lean 
forward you become an active participant. And this movement 
engenders a kind of ownership on the part of the audience. 
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Viewing a performance is action. 
It is work. 
The audience, just like the actors, must be active durin 
performance. ia 
(Eugenio Barba) 
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In our present climate, it is more useful to look for participants 
rather than spectators. We live in a culture that encourages passive 
spectatorship, and there is certainly enough spectatorship to go around. 
The nightmare of our society right now is submissive consumption: 
people watching their lives go by, watching the government drift by 
with the assumption that a citizen’s only job is to be a good audi- 
ence. The theater can offer an alternative to passive spectatorship. It 
excels in qualities that make for real democracy. 

I met a young woman who worked as an intern for Pepsico 
Summerfare, a performing-arts festival in Purchase, New York (about 
forty minutes north of Manhattan), which brought world-class perfor- 
mances to local audiences during the 1980s. She described “The 
Beethoven Experience,” a weekend where several thousand people 
came to spend two days immersed in the world of Beethoven and his 
Ninth Symphony. One of her jobs was to photocopy 2,000 copies of 
the “Ode to Joy” chorus. During the weekend, audiences attended 
symposia, lectures, an exhibition, and open rehearsals, all relating to 
Beethoven’s life and the composition and performance of his Ninth 
Symphony. She described a rehearsal open to the public where the 
conductor took time to explain to the audience what he was after 
with the orchestra. During one particular moment of the sien 
he showed how he calls on the string section for more intensity. The 
weekend concluded with a final performance of the Ninth ace 
When the orchestra arrived at that particular passage, and the con . 
called for more intensity from the string section, the young W° 
said that the entire audience leaned forward simultaneously inate 

“That's it!” I cried, when I heard the description of “ at l 
leaning forward as one. This is participation! Tes 
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ingredient of the theater experience! You lean forward as one, rather 


than leaning back. . , 
How does an audience enter into this social arrangement? How do 


people engage with a play? How do we reach across really complex 
and differing understandings about why we are alive and what we 
are meant to do on Earth? How do we engage with one another? 
How does a community agree enough to bring a play into existence 
in the moment of its performance? These are the issues at the heart of 
the art form. These are the issues that really matter. This is what the 
theater does by putting these questions in the forefront. 


+ 


The more you leave out, the more we see ourselves in the 
picture, the more we project our own thoughts onto it. 
(Bruno Bettelheim) 
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In the theater you need to activate a real sense of participation in the 
present moment, in the room, in the heat of the action. The question 
is, how rich can this experience of participation become? Participation 
is multidimensional. But you have to make room for the audience— 
not only room for their bodies, but also room for their imaginations. 
Theater, at its best and most true to itself, invites the audience to play 
an active role. 

Ezra Pound wrote about poetry and the role of the poet: “The 
artist seeks out the luminous detail and presents it. He does not 
comment.” He means that the reader must be an active participant. 
The reader must fill in the blanks and make of the poem what he or 
she will. Pound did not make it easy for the reader. His symbols tend 
to be obscure and difficult, and he did not footnote his process or 
offer the reader any familiarity with his sources. Sometimes he used 
symbols whose meaning often only Pound understood. The reader 
must make his or her own creation in the very act of reading, 
wae am pe eto es 
become passive. If a ee pice cangee wee 

Ht, € other hand, you substitute a microphone 
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stand for a tree or a bowl of water for an Ocean, th 
suddenly has some piaginative work to do. And this is the intense 
pleasurable work of Lehi the brain and the imagination to ea 
narratives and associations. This action reinforces a sense of commnu- 
nity in the audience because each member uses his or her imagination 
as an individual, but in completing the picture it becomes a shared 
work, a shared experience, and a genuine act of Participation in the 
play. 

If you want the audience to be an active participant, leave blanks 
for the audience to fill in. I think of the audience as a detective and 
the artist as the criminal. The artist/criminal leaves behind clues at 
the scene of the crime. If you leave too many clues, the detective/ 
audience will lose interest. If you leave too few, they will get lost. You 
have to leave a trail of clues with just enough information missing. 

By the time that the Polish director Jerzy Grotowski coined the 
term “active culture,” he had abandoned theater, as we know it. In his 
search for an alternative to the theater's separation of actors and audi- 
ence, he imagined the theater's therapeutic function via the actor's 
unmediated encounter with the spectator, in direct confrontation 
with him, and somehow “instead of” him or her. The actor's act, 
according to Grotowski, is an invitation to the spectator. This action 
could be compared to an act of the most deeply rooted, genuine love 
between two human beings. While the actor may work hard in 
rehearsal to discard blocks and affectation in order to speak and 
move clearly and reveal the themes of the play, the meeting can only 
occur in the encounter with an audience. Onstage, unmediated by 
cameraperson, makeup artist or director, the actor is suddenly and 
unavoidably face to face, in direct and immediate confrontation, with 
the audience. The proximity is intimate and inescapable. 

As part of a two-year research process funded by the Pew 
Charitable Trust, I had the opportunity to investigate the role of the 
audience in the theater. Working with the literary staff of the aoe 
Theatre of Louisville on the venture, which we entitled the iris 
Project, we brought in a group of “civilians” —nontheater en . 
who agreed to attend a minimum of two rehearsals, one tect ° 

. t-show discus 
tehearsal, one performance and to take part in a pos we tarane 
Sion from the stage with the general audience who had a Saed 
the SITI Company production of Noel Coward's Private Lives. 


e audience 
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ongoing discussions with the members of the Audience Project about 
the theater, the craft of acting, and the role of the audience, often 
resulting in penetrating dialogue. These sessions were always taped 
and transcribed for future use. One year later, the Audience Project 
process culminated in a production entitled Cabin Pressure that drew on 
the experiences and research. 

Particularly interested in examining the tender and circular line 
between actor and audience member in performance, we asked: 
What is an audience? What is the creative role of the audience? What 
is the responsibility of the audience to the actor? What is an actor? 
What is the actor’s responsibility to the audience? I posed these ques- 
tions to the SITI Company actors at the beginning of the process. I 
wanted us to start with no preconceived notions or assumptions 
about the answers but rather to experiment freely and play with 
possible variations on the theme. 

At first disoriented by the presence of members of the Audience 
Project in rehearsal as we struggled to find our way through Private 
Lives, the SITI actors complained about the discomfort of the situa- 
tion. The actors took me aside and pointed out that a rehearsal, for 
them, is a vulnerable phase, and they felt that they should be able to 
make mistakes freely without “civilians” watching They asked about 
their responsibility to the visitors and wondered how to relate to 
these interlopers in the room. These questions, for me, provided the 
initial insight into the relationship between audience and actor: the 
director is the very first audience and the only person that the actors 
need to have a relationship with until the production is ready. At a 
certain moment, usually the first preview, the director can turn the 
actors over to a “general” audience. In order to continue with this 
project, I told the actors that they were responsible only to the 
quality of their link to me. They had absolutely no responsibility to 
the visitors. “Think of yourselves like athletes in training,” I suggested, 

with fans watching from the stands. Just pay attention to the ‘coach’ 
and to one another” 

The next year we returned to Louisville and constructed the 
ceased Piece Cabin Pressure based on the members of the Audience 
i see rs say ae in the room with us. Being in the room 
members’ eee i hie ae ebaniged the Aadvenes. Frayed 

of the play in production. When I asked about 
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he change, the word that arose most often was “ownership.” The 
aeeners felt an ownership in the production unlike walking in off 


the street to see a show. Familiarity breeds ownership, Individuals in 
the Audience Project were on the actors’ side in ways that perhaps 
sports audiences relate to the athletes, The situation felt familiar 
enough to engender a sense of belonging. The ownership encouraged 
them to lean forward during the performances. They felt freer to be 
participants. 

If we are creating a theater for participants, then we have to cast 
the audience. Who is out there? How to find them? How to connect 
with them? How many interesting ways can you engage with an 
audience? How do you invite them into the process? The Audience 
Project taught me that the more information we can share with an 
audience about the process, rules, hopes, dreams, and intentions, the 
more audiences will feel the space to participate and, indeed, 
complete the circle. 

Participation is the deliberate act of undergoing. When you are 
willing to go through something difficult, the experience will shape 
your life and form a basis for real understanding and empathy. The 
general and cultural lack of willingness to go through anything diffi- 
cult is why America is missing out on most of what life has to offer 
at the moment. People are floating through a life as spectators 
without the participation and struggle that might shape their lives in 
more constructive ways. 

It is easy to create something that people like but that they have 
forgotten about by the time they find their car in the parking lot. If 
you have asked them to participate, if you have asked them to use 
themselves and their brains and hearts in the process, if you _ 
them feel needed, then the effort will create a sense of ownership. 
There will be the feeling that something has been ere 
Experienced. At its core, art is experience. A work of art asks a 
something from the viewer. The necessary sweat of Oe life 
Participation is rejuvenating and een ao struggle # 
Purpose and opens up the possibility of renew. i- 

Ultimately ' is te pe forward, the participation a a a 
ence, that allows for the real event of theater to occur e ‘ollision, 
is an encounter, a meeting, an engagement, 4 pan the meeting 
collusion, collaboration, or congress of souls. The even 
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between actor and audience and it is this encounter that forms the 
nucleus of the theater experience. . . — 

Expectations play an immense role in an audience S willingness to 
participate. Audiences arrive at director Peter Brook’s Productions, for 
example, anticipating a miracle. Imagine to what eeu these grand 
hopes and expectations inform the success of the evening. I under- 
stand why Brook likes to bring his plays to prisons and schools to 
perform for audiences with no expectations. I am sure that he needs 
some unbiased response to his work to keep things in perspective. 

If an audience expects an event, the event is more likely to occur 
Expectations create experience. For example, a celebrity cast in a 
show guarantees heightened expectations on the part of the ticket 
buyers. The price of a seat can have a significant effect on expecta- 
tions. What then does an audience bring to a magician’s act or a 
tarot-card reader? Is the expectation and desire for the magic to work 
part of the result? 

One summer evening in the 1970s in the seaside town of 
Woodshole, Massachusetts, I took a walk along a road next to the 
harbor and passed an old church building that had been transformed 
into a theater. Near the entrance, a red banner waved in the wind 
with the words “Show Tonight!” The people strolling by, taking in the 
evening and the sea breeze, seemed to revel in the communal event 
surrounding them. An excitement and anticipation that something 
very special was going to happen that evening—a play, a show— 
permeated the vicinity. That evening, | recognized the social, 


communal, and participatory nature of the theater. We cast a spell of 
mutuality. 


Spectacle 


g for physical proximity to 
y do we watch the Macy’s 
y November? Why are we 
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spectacle exeh? * aes force, and it is physical. The sight of 
draws us toward it. The vista of earth Meeting water and aj 

the “ hysical magnetic. Humans are phys; aur 
functions as 4 Puy ee Physically drawn 
toward the spot where t e seta meet. The display of nature 
stimulates the compelling collision feeling of the small/intimate 
meeting the large/infinite. In the days of cannons and horses when 
combat was conducted on battlefields, before war technology made 
direct spectatorship unsafe, watching a battle from an adjacent field 
satisfied the need for spectacle. In many cultures people watched 
armies go at one another with relish and even brought Picnics to 
thoroughly enjoy the spectacle. The crowds that gathered during the 
French revolution for the guillotine executions brought their inti- 
mate daily world close to the spectacle of death and dying. Proximity 
to violence engenders a sensation of control. 

The spectacle of the stage can be very powerful and magnetic. As 
the size of the movie screen shrinks to the dimensions of a home 
entertainment system, the spectacle of a live theater event becomes 
singular and remarkable, extra-special and particularly attractive. 

The theater as “a place of seeing” is uniquely able to fulfill the 
powerful craving for spectacle. With a consciousness of its power and 
a responsibility for its magnetic qualities, a vigilant use of spectacle 
can add a poetic dimension to the theater event. 

Theater is a “place of seeing” not only for the audience but also 
for the actor. Not only is the theater about an audience seeing, it is 
also where an audience witnesses an actor seeing, What an audience 
sees is the actor seeing. Pentheus in Euripides’ The Bacchae faces of 
Seven Gates of Thebes, and we watch the actor see the spectacle . 
each of those seven gates, each one new, each different. The better é 
actor, the more differentiated the seeing. The drama 1s a drama 0 
unfolding sight. . 

The act of seeing, which is also a form of lis abe ee 
changes you. According to the philosophy of Martin Bu wer ‘ 
possible to meld who we are with what we see. If be conte os 
Properly, we can become the tree rather than only ce . = i eae 
This reaching out and melding is a phenomenon tha 
ticed regularly in art, which teaches us to see. 

Visual composition came easily to me. Perh 
One is born with. Arthur Sainer, theater critic 


tening and hearing, 


aps it is something that 
for the Village Voice, 
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reviewed the very first show | directed in New York City in 1974, a 
adaptation of Shakespeare's Macbeth. The critique has haunted me ever 
since: “A visual intensity without inner necessity, he wrote. To this 
day I still awaken in the middle of the night with his words echoing 
in my head, “Visual intensity without inner necessity. Arthur Saine; 
pointed out a true weakness in my work that I have been struggling 
with ever since. 

Ultimately, spectacle is a powerful tool in art, but it is also danger- 
ously seductive. Pretty pictures are fairly simple to compose. The 
director Richard Foreman once said that while he finds it easy to 
make something beautiful, it is much more difficult to create some- 
thing truly ugly. We live in a culture with an appalling onslaught of 
crass imagery and spectacle in the form of mass propaganda and 
economic marketing. We do not need to add to this glut without an 
awareness of our own responsibility. 

How to deal responsibly with imagery in a society of spectator- 
ship? How to insure an “inner necessity?” These questions are central 
to the development of a proper relationship to spectacle. Examine the 
issue of spectacle carefully. Young artists are often praised for their 
special visual acuity and a recognizable signature. Both are dangerous 
and limited. Study spectacle and learn to understand the different 
concepts about how sight relates to the brain and mind. 

The eyes are linked directly to desire. When you are hungry and on 
the street, for example, you only see bakeries. Capitalism engendered 
societies where the eyes became the dominant sense. We see some- 
thing and we want it. And then we limit our seeing to what we want. 
We get obsessed with what we want and then that is all that we see. In 
a consumer culture saturated in imagery and spectacle, we are seduced 
into constantly desiring and buying, Glossy magazines hypnotize us 
with objects of desire, lifestyles of desire, houses, dining-room furni- 
ture, Poolside frolicking. People leaf through glossy magazines 
relishing the longing, constructing fantasies based on the available 
visual bait, bathing in the spectacle of Possibility, of what might be. 
ogy ak en ais ad seve oe 
substance. Images of she Lich oo set 
in some perverse way. Th apg 2 Sige alge anaes 
viewers in their mace is can fascinate, appall, attract, and stop 

images are powerful and cause an easy 
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ase. If YOu choose to use images of the Holocaust, you need to 
yespo » the strength of the visual imagery with a rigorous counter- 
balanc and wakefulness to the complexity of the theme. In a glut of 
critique which new ones will you put into the world? 
ack filmmaker Michel Bonnemaison found the idea of 
putting more new images into the already inundated world offensive 
and irresponsible. Many of his remarkable films borrow from already 
existing footage to construct new narratives. Thus, he found his own 


way of being accountable to the glut and spectacle of imagery. 


Education 


Anyone who thinks there's a difference between education and 
entertainment doesn't know the first thing about either. All 


entertainment has a curriculum. 
(Marshall McLuhan) 


* 


At its best, the theater speaks with a contagious exuberance, “Look at 
this!” “Listen to this!” “Have you ever thought about this?’ Have 
you ever met these people?” “Aren't they amazing?” “Arent they 
ordinary!” Artists grab you by the collar and invite you to catch their 
particular disease of fascination. The theater traffics in the very positive 
human appetite for learning about life, people, history, p a a 
science, the world, and the universe. 7 
Sometimes I go to a play simply because ! want to nen 
thing. This curiosity about “the other,” about what lies eer ot 
grasp, the desire to reach out and incorporate new anal’ 
insight is, I believe, a sign of life. The action of See ‘: 
Synapses in my brain, and this movement of neurons and ele 
what keeps me alive. When I stop learning I stop living. ress the 
The word “education” is not sufficient to capture oe dry, 
magnetic draw of learning about “the other.” The ‘wor n for “educa- 
too formal, and too academic. The dictionary nance mainly with 
tion” is not encouraging: “the field of sian hoes a think that art 
methods of teaching and learning in schools.’ 1 ¢ 
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is a school and I do not believe that artists are teachers. They are, on 
the contrary, learners. The etymology of “education” shows a little 
more promise: the Latin root, educare. E-ducare, to lead out. Also, enkyk- 
ilos, or “circular,” suggests something less academic than teaching 
and learning in schools. The idea of the circular process of sharing 
and receiving feels more accurate. 

The Greek philosophers’ notion of eudemonia, or human flourishing, 
feels even closer to the human need to incorporate the “other.” Literally, 
the Greek for eudemonia means “having a good guardian spirit,” but in 
a less literal sense, it suggests a life devoted to the acquisition of 
flourishing. Aristotle posits that a human being does not pursue eude- 
monia for the sake of some further goal, but rather for the pleasure of 
the act itself. The act of human flourishing is the point. To marvel is 
the beginning of knowledge, and not to marvel the first step toward 
ignorance. So the Greeks said. 

The practice of learning leads to insight. Insight implies looking 
within and finding a new way of understanding. For example, Mike 
Leigh’s films, such as Vera Drake, Career Girls, and Secrets and Lies, teach me 
about the breadth and depth of love and devotion. At first the charac- 
ters in his films seem to me unattractive and unlikable. But by the 
end of the film, I have fallen in love with each one, and I care 
ardently about what will happen to them. Leaving the theater, I look 
at everything around me with a more Open gaze. People on the 
streets who I would normally ignore, I see with sympathy and 
interest. Mike Leigh’s films incite humanity and compassion. 

French theater director Ariane Mnouchkine’s appetite for history, 
politics, and world cultures has been a constant source of inspiration 
to me. Starting in the 1960s with her company Le Théatre du Soleil 
and continuing on to the present, she made work about the French 
Revolution, World War II, Greek history, and the multinational immi- 
grant population. She has tackled Shakespeare, Moliére, Wesker, 
Euripides, Aeschylus, and Gorky, bringing her in-depth study of 
performance traditions from world cultures into the mix. Her 
approach to theater is a celebration of what theater can do. The 
productions are pageants of color, movement, music, language, 
feeling, and stories intimate and vast simultaneously. 

_ It may be true that <veryone needs a person in the world to model 
him- or herself after. As a director, Ariane Mnouchkine has been this 


s magnetism 
for me. For years I attended her productions, usually at the 
‘ame se Cartoucherie in Vincennes just outside of Paris, Her inter- 
ee company is an inspiration to me, her collaborative. methods 
ae ive, and her international reach remarkable. I could always 
a Mnouchkine for encouragement, simply by example, Her 
productions are often very long, engulfing ea entre evening or 
sometimes several days. The plays are investigations into subjects that 
clearly intrigue her and her company. I always manage to find 
Mnouchkine somewhere in the theater at intermissions, I walk up to 
her, grasp her hand, and thank her. What I mean to say is, Thank 
you for years of inspiration. Thank you for being the person I think 
about when I lose courage. Thank you for giving me courage by 
example.” But all that I usually manage is a simple “thank you. | 
A ten-hour play about Cambodia entitled [Histoire terrible mais 
inachevée de Norodom Sihanouk, Roi du Cambodge (The Terrible but Unfinished 
History of Norodom Sihanouk, King of Cambodia), created and performed by 
Le Théatre du Soleil, directed by Ariane Mnouchkine and written by 
Héléne Cixous, managed to encompass the political complexity, 
agony, and ecstasy of several decades of history and people who lived 
through the tormented years of the Pol Pot regime. I found the 
production miraculous because, despite taking on the immense task 
of a difficult historical moment, the Soleil company ney ee i 
make it immensely personal. Sihanouk was one of the productions io 
managed to achieve simultaneously all seven human needs ae 
this chapter examines: empathy, entertainment, ritual, participation, 
spectacle, education, and alchemy. 

: Interested in the history of the country now known as oe 
then Kampuchea, Mnouchkine and her collaborators ager a 
a project of study and insight over several years. oe sarifiattiath 
1985 when the piece premiered, the company travele 


: ji S, and studied 
refugee camps, scrutinized the international ane seek 


details of the enormous and horrible story that le hfe of Prince 
of a civilization. Focused in particular on the real voriter HIAN€ 
Norodom Sihanouk, heir to the throne of Soaeare A dentlles 
Cixous wrote scenes based upon historical oo ae 7 
improvisations conducted by the actors and aa iavad its © ynthesis 

I saw the production several times in Paris i Although it did not 
of spectacle, politics, history, and personal stories. 
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feel at all didactic, I learned a great deal about these significant historical 
events. I traveled through the noe Lives slic episodes OP tls sad and 
valiant story via the poetic medium of the theater, The production 
took place on an immense raised stage that occupies one half of the 
Cartoucherie with very few props and scenery. The story unraveled 
through the bodies and voices of the magnificent company of actors. 
The ten-hour duration of the production felt necessary to the unfolding 
decades of events. I was part of an audience that learned together 
about people and events in an expressive physicality utterly native to 
the language of the theater. 

To this day and almost completely due to Sihanouk, I follow the 
news about Cambodia closely. It was as if I had caught a disease at the 
theater—a disease of interest and curiosity. The production was not 
an imitation of a history book; rather, I learned about the history of 
Cambodia from a passionate company who united the audience with 
the Cambodian plight through the language of theater. 

A human being needs stimulation and information. Psychologists 
and brain specialists hypothesize that this is an innate need, required 
for the proper maturation, development, and functioning of the 
nervous system. I need others to point the way, to open my aware- 
ness of and appreciation for the world. I am dependent upon the 
influence of others to show me where and how to look. Or listen. 
John Cage taught me how to appreciate silence by his enthusiasm for 
it. There are people who grab you by the collar and say, “Look at 
this!” “Listen to this!” Perceptions widen when you look through the 
eyes or listen with the ears of a passionate aficionado. 

I visited St. Petersburg in Russia as part of the research process for 
Deborah Drattell’s new opera Nicholas and Alexandra. The designers as 
well as the composer made the trip with me. One day we took an 
excursion to Czarskoe Selo, the summer palace of the czars, in the 
town of Pushkin, about 28 kilometers southwest of St. Petersburg. ! 
leaned back in the van, watching an endless parade of buildings. 
Everything, to me, appeared as a blur of indistinguishable buildings. 
It was not until the scenic designer, Robert Israel, pointed out how 

eat ees Ree arta regime contrasted from those 
uae ae. oe ~ ona period in power that I really began 
eset oe i ae Sign cance of the architecture in a historical 
srael's generous act of pointing, the architecture 
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suddenly became a fascinating sympho 


aesthetic seemed elegant, stately, and 
while the Khrushchev buildings were 
tive. I saw how architecture could be ar 
but also of philosophy and worldview. And I knew that I would a 
look at the buildings in the same way. It is others who teach us h 
to see. If we are open to influence, we can be altered by ano si 
person's point of view. Our lives can be enriched and wid Ee 
act of putting on an alternate set of eyes. 

You cannot educate people about anything, but you can point 
articulately at what excites you. The interaction between the object of 
your pointing—the theme or subject—and the sensibilities of the 
receptor is what educates. Education as interaction stimulates novel 
impressions and encourages an altering and a widening of perspec- 
tive. “Influence” is a beautiful word and lies at the heart of education. 
The word shares an etymology with “influenza.” Describing the sudden 
onset of fever, the Medieval Latin inluentia literally meant influence 
because of the belief that epidemics were due to the influence of the 
stars. I like to think of catching the disease of interest. And the most 
effective art is like a contagious disease. 

As a child brought up in the US. Navy, I was raised on Walt Disney 
movies. Not until my high-school French teacher, Jill Warren, took the 
class to see a Scandinavian film entitled Elvira Madigan did I first encounter 
a serious art movie. After this experience I was never the same. I 
remember the love story underscored by Mozart's Piano Concerto 
No. 21 and scenes of star-crossed lovers who found one another despite 
the obstacles placed between them by an imperfect world. For me 
this was the beginning of my journey toward art. Jill Warren pointed 
the way for me with personal excitement for something that she 
loved. I caught her disease. She influenced me in a way that altered 
my life. 

And this is what an artist does. Not setting out to educate anyone, 
but filled with enthusiasm about an idea, a subject, a person, OF 
historical event, charged by the disease of interest and a Nore 
about something, the process begins. Later, others catch this oe 

Theater is, in the best sense, a form of tourism. You sie s 

1 ++ might be interesting 
On a particular expedition because you think it ki is supposed 
or diverting or it may enrich your life. The tour, the joune) 


ny of difference. The Stalinist 

full of Sophisticated detail 
Massive, flimsy, and unattrac.- 
eflection not only of aesthetics 


ened by the 
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to be safe and promises to offer new experiences and perhaps 
perspectives. You walk uphill toward the Parthenon and hear about 
the history of Ancient Greece and realize how the birth of democracy 
has affected your own culture and your own life. In making new 
associations, the networking of your brain alters and your scope 
about life widens. 

I joined a group of American theater artists invited to Prague by the 
Archa Theatre in the newly formed Czech Republic. We arrived at the 
airport and were picked up by two Czech artists who insisted upon 
taking us to what they considered the “real” Prague before bringing us 
to our hotel in the middle of town. We drove to an apartment complex 
outside of the city built during the Communist era. The landscape 
and the inhospitable buildings were bleak and harsh. We walked around 
the area, through the buildings, and spoke with some inhabitants 
before we continued on our journey to the much more picturesque 
and historic old Prague. “We wanted you to see the real Prague first,” 
our guides told us. “The Prague that we inhabit.” Once again, I was 
grateful for their act of pointing. The Prague experience taught me to 
treat tourism and education with suspicion. Always try to find out 
the deeper realities that surround any issue, place, or historical] event. 

I believe that the impulse to learn is a life-giving and life- 
sustaining drive. The theater can satisfy this need to learn, this desire 
to flourish, in unique and remarkable ways. Great theater journeys 
educate. I never initiate a project unless there is the chance that I 
might unearth new territory. In the process of study and discovery, 
hardened prejudices are questioned and assumptions must evaporate. 
Ultimately, our job is not to teach others but to learn with them. 


Alchemy 


The theater, which is no thing, but makes use of everything— 
gestures, sounds, words, screams, light, darkness—rediscovers 
itself at precisely the point where the mind requires a language 
to express its manifestations. 


(Antonin Artaud) 
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sidered a form of entertainment, but I believe that 
s in alchemy suggest far more complex and intriguing 
tics, The human experience craves an occasional expos 
ee desire to be in the presence of enchantment ee 
apie activate the miraculous: feats of iF and transforma- 
tion, one substance transforms into anot er in front of your very eyes. 

The practice of magic and alchemy incorporates elements of both 
religion and science. Alchemy is the process of transmuting a base 
metal into gold and requires precise weights and volumes of acids, 
bases, and catalysts as well as the recitation of holy passages and 
prayers. Magic and alchemy are based upon the belief that unseen 
forces or spirits permeate all things in the universe. Control of these 
forces gives humans direct influence on the forces of nature. 

A rabbit pulled out of a hat is almost always satisfying because it 
seems to celebrate the mysterious nature of existence by addressing a 
certain innate desire for renovation. It conjures up the idea of super- 
natural powers that lend an inexplicable quality to the deeds 
performed. Magic and alchemy are part of the magnetism that draws 
us toward the theater. To watch someone transform from an ogre to a 
prince, from a stingy bastard to a generous loving uncle gratifies the 
hope for one’s own personal transubstantiation. . 

The theater is an ideal vehicle for magic and alchemy because it 
can ask an audience to make an investment of imagination. Antonin 
Artaud used the phrase “the theater and its double.” What you see has 
an equal counterbalance in the unseen, the parallel realities of mate- 
rial existence and then what is created simultaneously 2 the 
audience’s imagination. Ask an audience to supply their imaginanons, 
and the results will transcend anything that you can ever afford pi 
put physically onto the stage. And this conjuring is a kind of cag 
is a magic performed by the audience based upon clues that y 
offer them. 

During the late 1970s I saw a performan 
Puppeteer Robert Anton before he died tragically a 
victim of AIDS. Anton allowed only eighteen spectators eal 
mance because of the diminutive size of his finger Ea aes 
imperative to be close enough to see the detailed |. dscapes als0 
of the puppets’ faces. The puppets inhabited beautiful = igh the 
created by Anton—mountains and castles in and aroun 


ce of the remarkable 
young, an early 
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romantic narratives unfolded. The exquisite puppets and Anton’s 
intricate manipulations of them invited audiences into a fantasy worlg 
unlike anything I had ever experienced. The most remarkable moment 
came about three-quarters through the performance when Robert 
Anton removed the puppets and played a scene between two bare 
fingers. This scene, between his two fingers, was the most emotion- 
ally rich and transporting of all. Robert Anton taught me a huge 
lesson about the theater and the alchemy of the mind's eye: the audi- 
ence’s imagination is the best source to tap into and the most successful] 
way to tap into it is through bare and minimal suggestion. 

Anton could not have begun the performance with two bare fingers, 
The audience would not have been ready to make the imaginative 
leap. By way of the captivating story, his intricate design, razor-sharp 
technique, and exquisite timing, he brought us to a cliff and then 
invited us to jump over. He conjured magic with the substance of our 
imaginations. 

The ancient convention of revelation is a key ingredient of theatrical 
magic. Revelation has many manifestations. A curtain lifts up to reveal 
a beautiful landscape. This visual magic is revelation of space. A 
homely librarian takes off her glasses and lets down her hair to 
expose a great beauty is revelation of character. A cloth swept away to 
uncover a large bouquet of flowers is revelation of object. 

The alchemy of time and space is part of the basic grammar of the 
theater and brings magic into existence. An audience's sense of time 
can be altered. Dimension and scale can be changed. One color 
dissolves magically into another. A person transforms into a bird via 
flight. All these changes are alchemical. 


about a group of mentally challenged men living in an assisted-living 
home. One very shy and awkward man falls in love with a woman 
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seat d ne yer happened. This is magic. It hints at the potential 
worlds ene . i. What is the least that you can put Onstage in order 

The age ost space for the audience's imaginative participation? 
ee seal ieee the power of the audience's fantasy? The mind- 
we scent happens when the stimulus of the staged event meets 
the spectators’ imagination. — 

At the height of his career, Hivis Presley's hips became a problem. 
Female audiences were driven into bacchanalian madness at the sight 
of his hips swaying to the music. Serious meetings among record 
executives were held to discuss the issue. Forbidden to move his hips 
in front of television cameras while the cameramen were not allowed 
to film him below his waist, Elvis Presley found a solution. He moved 
one finger suggestively and drove audiences wild into a frenzy of 

ire and delight. 
each words F raathe tree” in a script do not necessarily dictate that 
the set designer must construct a tree. The audience can turn any vertical 
line in space into a tree if the circumstances are set up correctly. 
Words are signals to the audience’s imaginative abilities. They are keys 
to the kingdom. And the kingdom does not only occur on the stage. 
The kingdom is the imaginative space created in collaboration with the 
audience. First of all, there must be a signal so that the audience 
knows that they are set free to interpret the event. What ignites thought, 
association and imagination? Words can do it. Space can do 
Gesture can do it. Sound can do it. And best of all, it is a me 
Space does not have to be descriptive, literal, or pres 
Space can be magical and alchemical. Space can be Larne 
a digital experience, using the technology of virtual re : 446 
example, you turn your head to the left and a vision of the oe iplee 
the left comes into being. Turn your head to the right se nie 
vision appears. Your body’s movement enacts a digital c rs Cun th 
environment. With virtual reality this happens electronic 
Stage it can be accomplished physically. the 
When I directed Galcs Inge’s Picnic, I approached nomaee 
young character Millie’s dream. Millie Peealne _ meiner her 
could change the space for the audience gin het But in our 
focus. A neighbor named Mrs. Potts lives next ‘ place all the 
production her house did not need to stay the sam 
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time. Mrs. Potts’ house could change position based on where Millie 
was. Millie, in her own backyard with her back to her house, looks to 
the left and she creates the space of Mrs. Potts’ house. Later, when 
Millie is in the front room of her house facing the street, if she looks 
to the right, well, that’s where Mrs. Potts’ house materializes. The 
picnic grounds are conjured by the way the actors treat the space. 
This is magic. This is nonrepresentational space. Space can alter magi- 
cally. Mrs. Potts’ house is not made with wood or plaster. It is created 
in the audience's imagination. 

With the right alchemical-dramaturgical logic, a cardboard cutout 
shape of a crown can become the symbol for the entire British 
Empire in the audience’s imagination. The cardboard cutout func- 
tions like the screen in a cinema. The audience is the projector. 
Language is the film itself. The audience projects upon the screen to 
complete the image. The audience imbues the power of the imagina- 
tion onto blank shapes. 

I directed Bertolt Brecht and Kurt Weill’s Seven Deadly Sins at the New 
York City Opera in the late 1990s. The most difficult and pivotal 
scene came at the center of the piece, a confrontation between two 
sisters who are perhaps the same person. We staged the scene in 
many, many different versions, none of them right, until Lauren 
Flanigan and Ellen Lauren, who played the sisters, came up with the 
perfect, and I believe only, solution. They simply ran in a circle. By 
that moment in the production, the audience could complete the 
picture themselves. The rest is magic. 
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chapter 6 
attitude 


Things are not difficult to do; rather what is difficult is to put 


yourself into a state to do them. 
(Constantin Brancusi) 


* 


The attitude you choose at any moment predetermines the quality 
and success of your endeavor. Cultivate attitude, Be purposeful and 
conscious in choosing the appropriate attitude for each and every 
occasion. The writer Simone Weil recommended the practice of ‘treating 
whatever happens to you as the object of your desire. This is an 
example of a choice of attitude. Attitude, like attention, is one of the 
few things in life that one can control and be responsible for. The 
right attitude can bring you closer to the coursing currents of time, 


place, and action. 

Walking in the Austrian Alps wit 
Sabine Andreas, the concept of attitu 
and discussing the craft of acting, Sabine re 
sary Haltung, its plural Haltungen as well as si 
attitude, position, or posture. Roughly transl 
to behave in a certain way. The words describe a 
scious physical and mental posture in relatio 
surroundings, or situations. aes Mes 

I found the notion of Haltung, or attitude, useful in ged Sate. 
acting, directing, art, and even life in gen eral. r an attitude!” You 
attitude is considered a negative trait: “1 don’t have 


h my friend the German actress 
de surfaced. Speaking in German 
ferred to an actor's neces- 
ch verhalten. Haltung means 
ated, sich verhalten means 
conscious or uncon 
n to other people, 


